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REVIEWS 


The Duchess of Berri in La Vendée. By 
General Dermoncourt. 
Or this work, which is to appear simulta- 
neously in Paris and London, in French and 
in English, we have been fortunate enough 
to secure some of the proof sheets. Upon its 
high interest we need not enlarge : the per- 
sonal adventures of the Princess—her jour- 
neyings on foot and on horseback, in dis- 
guise and in her own character, her mental 


spair, are a romance, and seem to belong to 
another age: they recall tke wanderings and 
the perils of our own Charles Edward, with 
all the additional interest which must attach 
to the daring and the suffering of a woman. 


The volume opens with a brief historical | 


sketch of the position of France in relation 
to Europe, and of La Vendée to France, 
when the Duchess ventured to throw herself 
upon the country, and hazard the fortunes of 
a civil war. The peculiar position of La 
Vendée, its old Bourbon prejudices, with the 
clashing interests of the new proprietors, the 
liberal feelings of the conscript soldiers, and 
the enlarged views and interest consequent 
on trade and manufactures which had pene- 
trated the country by the roads made by 
Napoleon, are here traced with great fidelity. 
In 1794, the whole country was occupied by 
seigneurs and their serfs—nobles and farmers 
—almost to a man Bourbonists; but in 1832 
the purchasers of the national property—the 
returned conscript soldiers, the merchants 
and traders, were with and for the revolution ; 
upon the line of the great roads, where infor- 
mation had spread, the people, says the Ge- 
neral, are liberal in opinion, but “ this feel- 
ing cools in proportion as you advance on 
either side, into the less frequented parts of 
the country.” 

General Dermoncourt is of opinion, that 
the government of Louis-Philippe was not 
anxious, in the first instance, to quict La 
Vendée—the troubles there served to dis- 
tract public attention from the temporising 
foreign policy of the ministry; therefore, 
General Lamarque was superseded in com- 
mand by General Bonnet; but as this latter 
was equally firm and resolute, he too re- 
fused to temporise according to instructions, 
sent in his resignation, and was succeeded 
by Solignac. But the time arrived when the 
insurrection was to be put down, and General 
Dermoncourt was appointed to command the 
military subdivision at Nantes. 

At my time of life, (says the General,) a 
man may speak of himself with the same free- 
dom as of another--and my appointment was 
proof that the ministers intended no longer to 
temporise with the insurgents. Forty-four 
years of service in Europe, in Asia, in America, 
and in Africa—the giant battles in which I have 
shared, and compared with which our battles of 
the present day are utterly insignificant, have 
made me careless of life, and the sword fit lightly 
tomy hand. Moreover, my disgrace under the 





restoration—the active part I took in the con- 
spiracy of Belfort, in which I was near losing 


my head—and the promptitude with which I | 


offered my services to the provisional govern- 
ment of July 1830, constituted a sure moral 
pledge to the government, of the zeal with which 
I would smite the Chouans. 


The peculiar nature of Vendean warfare, 
with which the General was familiar, is re- 


| lated in a very graphic and spirited manner: 


A Vendean, as I have already stated, con- 
founds every strategic calculation of the military 


| art, especially those made for open plains. 


and bodily sufferings, her hopes and her de- | 


As for the army, which you expect every 
minute to encounter, it vanishes like smoke, for 
in truth it has no existence. 

When a day is fixed to strike a blow, at day- 
break, or even during the night, the tocsin is 
sounded in the village fixed on as the point 
of union. The neighbouring villages reply in 
the same manner; the villagers quit their cot- 
tages if it be in the night, or their ploughs if 
in the day, throwing upon their shoulder the 
gun, which they scarcely ever quit, stuff car- 
tridges into their belt, tie their handkerchief 
round a broad-brimmed hat, which shades their 
sun-burnt countenance, stop at their church to 
utter a short prayer, then wend their way from 
all parts of the country to the common centre, 
inspired with a twofeld faith, in God, and in the 
justice of their cause. Then come their chiefs, 
who acquaint them with the cause of their being 
assembled; and if it is to attack some patriot 
column, they state the road which the column 
will pursue, and the hour it will pass. Then, 
when this information is well understood by all, 
the chief in command gives them the plan of 
the battle in the following words : 

“ Scatter yourselves, my fine fellows!” 

Then each breaks, not from the ranks, but 
from the group—marches off his own way, pro- 
ceeds onward with precaution and in silence, 
and in a short time every tree, every bush, 
every tult of furze bordering either side of the 
high road, conceals a peasant, with a gun in 
one hand and supporting himself with the other, 
crouched like a wild beast, without motion, and 
scarcely breathing. 

Meanwhile, the patriot column uneasy at the 
thought of some unknown danger, advances to- 
wards the defile, preceded by scouts, who pass 
without seeing, touch without feeling, and are 
allowed to go by scathless; but the moment the 
detachment is in the midst of the pass, jammed 
in between two sloping banks, as if it were in 
an immense rut, and unable to deploy either to 
the right or to the left,—a signal is given at one 
extremity, and is repeated along the whole line 
of ambuscade, to signify that each is at his post; 
then a human cry succeeds—one of war and of 
death. In an instant, each bush, each tuft of 
furze, glares with a sudden flash, and a shower 
of balls strikes whole files of soldiers to the 
earth without their being able to perceive the 
enemies who slaughter them. The dead and 
wounded lay piled upon each other on the road ; 
and if the column is not thrown into disorder, 
and the voices of the officers are heard above 
the firing,—if, in short, the troops attempt to 
grapple body to body with their assailants, who 
strike without showing themselves,—if they 
climb the slope, like a glacis, and scale the hedge, 
like a wall, the peasants have already had time 
to retire behind a second inclosure, whence the 


| before. 





invisible firing re-commences as murderous as 
Should this second hedge be stormed, 
in the same manner, ten, twenty, a hundred 
similar intrenchments offer successive shelter to 
this destructive retreat; for the country is thus 
divided for the security of the children of the 
soil, which seems to show a maternal solicitude 
for their preservation, by offering them a shelter 
everywhere, and their enemies everywhere a 
grave. 

What I have just stated explains how the 
convention, which had conquered fourteen ar- 
mies, commanded by kings and princes, could 
never pacify La Vendée, kept in a state of re- 
bellion by a few peasants; and how Napoleon, 
who dictated his will to the whole of Europe, 
could never succeed in getting his orders ex- 
ecuted in three of the departments of France. 


The first impression made on the mind 
of the wate 4 from circumstances here 
narrated, are given—“ and I saw immedi- 
ately,” he states, “that an extensive rising 
was contemplated; the very air brought 
with it a smell of war, which an old soldier 
knows by instinct”—but, interesting as all 
this undoubtedly is, we must pass it by, to 
come at once to the personal adventures of 
the Duchess. First, only, we shall give some 
particulars of those motives and circumstances 
which influenced the Duchess to adventure 
of this chivalrous enterprise :— 

The Duchess having formed the resolution of 
quitting her family and entering France, ob- 
tained from the ex-King a letter dated from 
Edinburgh, and addressed to the royalists of 
France, in order that these latter might acknow- 
ledge Marie-Caroline Duchess of Berri, as Re- 
gent. Having obtained this letter, the Duchess 
left England with a few courtiers who had re- 
mained faithful to her. In June 1831, she 
passed through Holland, remained a day or 
two at Frankfort, and at Mayence. She then 
crossed Switzerland, entered Piedmont, and, 
under the name of the Countess Sagana, at 
length stopped at Sestri, a small town situated 
twelve leagues from Genoa, and forming part 
of the dominions of King Charles Albert. 

Her incognito was, however, quite useless, 
for it did not even extend to the individuals by 
whom she was accompanied. Ske might be 
traced from inn to inn, for in every innkeeper's 
book were to be seen the signatures of M. de 
Ménars, M. de Duras, and others of her suite. 

The royalists of France, who had been in- 
formed of the Duchess’s approach towards the 
French frontier, covered the roads of Lom- 
bardy and Piedmont; and everybody knew the 
Duchess of Berri under the name of the Coun- 
tess de Sagana. She herself did not affect 
concealment. Every Sunday she went to a 
church, situated about two hundred paces from 
her place of residence, on foot, and generally 
through lines of people attracted by curiosity, 
and followed by the same suite that attended her 
at Paris. * * * 

The French government was therefore soon 
made acquainted with the presence of the 
Duchess in Piedmont, and took offence accord- 
ingly. M. de Cases, the French Consul at 
Genoa, knew that the hotels of that city were 
crowded with Frenchmen, none of whom came 
to him to have their passports countersigned. 
The fact is, most of the royalists had obtained 
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passports at foreign embassies, and having for a 
time become British, German, or Italian subjects, 
went under assumed names to the Embassies of 
their adopted nations to present their passports. 
Thus, at the Hotel of Malta, at Genoa, there 
were a dozen travellers of all nations in Europe 
except France, who, when assembled together, 
spoke nothing but French with as pure an 
accent as M. de Cases himself. This gave the 
Consul great uneasiness, and he referred the 
matter to his government. A letter from the 
Cabinet of the Tuileries was immediately ad- 
dressed to the Sardinian government, complain- 
ing that Charles Albert was nurturing a con- 
spiracy in his states, which could be directed 
only against France. 

Charles Albert then wrote to the Duchess, 
informing her of the political system adopted 
by foreign states with regard to France. He 
informed her that the sovereigns of Europe, 
too much harassed themselves by the popular 
discontent manifested in their own dominions, 
would not wage with France a war of prin- 
ciples, in which they would be badly seconded 
by their own subjects, but it was their intention 
to unite against that country on the slightest 
aggression which could afford them a plausible 
yretence for doing so. This long diplomatic 
fetter concluded by a polite request, the mo- 
tives for which were stated at length, but which 
was not less a peremptory order, to quit the 
Sardinian states, the residence of the Duchess 
having become too notorious; but leave was 
given to return whenever she pleased under a 
stricter incognito, which might enable the King 
of Sardinia to deny to Louis-Philippe her being 
in his dominions. 

This letter exasperated the Duchess, whose 
independent and despotic character would lead 
her to undergo any kind of danger and fatigue, 
rather than support the slightest contradiction 
to her will. She could not comprehend how 
Charles Albert, whom she had seen, with epaulets 
of red wool, join as a volunteer the French 
army destined to conquer Spain, could so soon 
forget the kind reception he had met with at 
the Court of Charles X.; and how, eight years 
after, having himself become a king, he could 
order her to quit his dominions. ‘This letter 
was a source of humiliation, to which she con- 
stantly reverted in her conversation with those 
Frenchmen who went to Sestri to receive her 
orders, 

“ Royalty is disappearing,” she said to one of 
them, “like architecture. My great-grandfather 
built palaces, my grandfather built houses, my 
father built huts, and my brother will no doubt 
build rats’-nests. But, God willing, my son, 
when it comes to his turn, shall build palaces 
again.” 

At length the Duchess made up her mind to 
leave Piedmont, pledging herself to the royalists 
whom she had received at Sestri, to enter France 
at their very first call, and the moment they 
thought a favourable opportunity offered. After 
staying a few days at Modena, she.went through 
Tuscany, and proceeded to Rome. It was at 
this period that the Pope presented Deutz to 
her. 


The courtiers that surrounded the Duchess 
now advised with all their eloquence, that 
she should throw herself at once upon 
France. The discontent in the south, was 


represented to her as an open rebellion | 


—the fidelity of La Vendée as an armed 
and organized army—the republican move- 
ments as a royalist revolt. All letters 
pointing out the impolicy of so rash a step, 
were suppressed, and only those submitted 
which tended to encourage this feeling ; “and 
I have letters now before me,” says the Ge- 
neral, “ written with a blindness and impru- 
dence scarcely credible, and by Peer 
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France, whose opinions were, under the cir- 
cumstances, all but peremptory ;” and he gives 
extracts from some in cipher, which, however, 
are translated, suppressing the names where 
the publication might compromise parties 
hitherto unknown. Impelled by them, the 
Duchess resolved to hazard all; and accord- 
ingly the following letter was transmitted to 
the faithful :— 

“T will make known at Nantes, at Angers, 
at Rennes, and at Lyons, that I am in France. 
Prepare to take arms as soon as you receive 
this intelligence, which you will probably do 
from the 2nd to the 3rd of May next. If the 
messengers should not be able to pass, public 
report will acquaint you with my arrival, and 
you will take arms without delay. 

“ Marie-CAROLINE.” 

“ April 15th, 1832.” 

On the 21st, the Duchess embarked on 
board the steamer Carlo Alberto. On the 
29th she was off Marseilles; on that night 
the insurrection was to break out in the city. 


The weather was however unfavourable to a 
landing upon the coast. There was a heavy 
swell, it blew fresh, and an attempt to near the 
land anywhere, except in the roadstead of Mar- 
seilles would have exposed the vessel to great 
danger. The captain nevertheless offered the 
Duchess to run the risk, butshe formally objected 
to it; requesting only, that a boat might be 
lowered, as she was resolved to attempt a land- 
ing. The captain refused for a considerable 
time to comply, but the Duchess was peremptory 
in her orders, and the commander of the steamer 
had now no alternative but to obey: the vessel 
was freighted by Her Royal Highness, and was 
therefore under her control. Moreover, the 
reasons she gave weresacred: she had, she said, 
herself fixed the hour for the insurrection, and 
she would not fail to be present, lest it should 
risk the throne of her son, and the lives of those 
who were about to hazard all in her cause. 

The captain, therefore, had the boat lowered : 
two persons entered it with the Duchess—namely, 
M. de Ménars and General de Bourmont. The 
rowers took their seats, and the frail bark, sepa- 
rating from the steamer, disappeared between 
two mountains of water, then rose upon the top 
of a wave likea flake of foam. 

It was by a miracle that so slight a vessel 
resisted the heavy sea during three hours. The 
Duchess on this occasion was, what she always 
is in real danger, calm and almost gay. She is 
one of those frail delicate beings whom a breath 
would be supposed to have power to bend, and 
yet who only enjoy existence with a tempest 
either over their head or in their bosom. 

At length the adventurous passengers were 
landed on the coast without being perceived ; 
for the evening had set in. Not daring to 
enter any house, they resolved to pass the night 
where they were. The Duchess, having wrapped 
herself in a cloak, lay down under the shelter of 
a rock, and fell asleep, while M.de Ménars and 
General Bourmont kept watch over her until 
daylight. 

The first glance which the twilight allowed 
them to cast upon the city, satisfied the Duchess 
that her instructions had been followed. The 
white flag had replaced the tricolour upon the 
church of St. Laurent, and the alarm bell, whose 
deep tones escaped from the old church, now 
vibrated fearfully through the air. It required 
almost the exertion of manual strength to pre- 
ventthe Duchess from entering Marseilles. Her 
companions, however, prevailed upon her to wait 
some short time longer. Soon a numerous 
crowd was perceived pressing forward upon the 
esplanade of La Tourette, and looking towards 
the sea at the steamer Carlo Alberto; for a report 
had been spread through the city that the 
Duchess of Berri and General Bourmont were 





| of discovery. 





on board of this vessel, and that the Regent and 
the Marshal were coming to assist the legitima. 
tist movement which had just been effected, 
At eight o’clock the adventurous Duchess ang 
her companions heard the drums beating to 
arms in every part of the city. This continued 
till eleven, without any report of fire-arms being 
mingled with it; then all was again silent. At 
nine, the tricolour flag had resumed its place 
upon St. Laurent’s church; at twelve, the crowd 
assembled on the esplanade of La Tourette dis. 
persed at the sight of the national guard and the 
troops of the line, whose arms the Duchess saw 
upon the terrace glittering in the sun’s rays, 
At two in the afternoon, a frigate left the 
harbour, bearing the tricolour flag, and standing 
out under a press of sail. She rapidly approached 
the steamer, which appeared at about four 
leagues from shore, floating like a buoy upon 
the waves. On seeing this the Carlo Alberto 
began to move, and soon disappeared in the 


| direction of Toulon. 


All these were unfavourable symptoms. 

To have remained any longer where they then 
were, would have been the height of imprudence; 
General Bourmont therefore proposed to Her 
Royal Highness to enter a hut which they saw 
at a little distance, whilst he went on a journey 
This hut belonged to a charcoal- 
burner. 

At four, General Bourmont returned with the 
following intelligence :— 

During the whole of the night of the 29th and 
the morning of the 30th, mobs of legitimatists 
had assembled and paraded through all parts 
of the city, carrying a white flag and crying, 
“Vive Henri V!” At three in the morning, 
some armed men had entered the church of St. 
Laurent after having obtained the keys by force, 
and had planted the white flag upon it in lieu of 
the tricolour. Other armed men had proceeded 
to the Patoche and to the watchhouse, torn the 
tricolour flag from them, and dragged it through 
the mud. But the greater number had gone to 
the Palais de Justice, crying, ‘* Vive la Ligue! 
Vive Henri V!” 

A sub-lieutenant of the 13th, who was there, 
summoned the crowd to disperse, and, on a re- 
fusal to comply, made by its ringleader, Colonel 
de Lachaud, he seized the latter by the collar, 
and, after a violent struggle, dragged him into 
the guard-house. A general “ sauve qui peut” 
was then heard, and during the rout three other 


| individuals were seized; these turned out to be 





M. de Candolle, M. Laget de Podio, and M. 
Chevalier. 

The patriotic feelings manifested by the ma- 
jority of the population, and the little sympathy 
these legitimatist demonstrations had excited, 
was of bad augury for the success of the enter- 
prise. Scarcely two hundred Carlists had taken 
a part inf the movement, although there were six 
or eight thousand in the city; and it was probable 
that the other towns in the south would not rise 
unless Marseilles, their queen city, set them the 
example. This was disastrous intelligence, and 
the Duchess and her little council eagerly con- 
sulted as to what was best to be done. A 
decision of some kind was urgent, for their 
situation was very precarious, and the danger 
increased every moment. ‘To add to their mis- 
fortune, the disappearance of the Carlo Alberto 
had cut off their retreat by sea, and they had 
therefore only a choice of two alternatives left— 
namely, to pass through the country separating 
the Rhone from the Alps, cross these mountains, 
and descend into Piedmont; or, turning west- 
ward, to cross France in nearly its whole breadth, 
and take shelter in La Vendée. This latter 
plan, though the most dangerous of execution, 
had at least achance of success in its result, and 
it was therefore chosen by the Duchess. She 
declared, that as she had entered France, she 
would not leave it, and, with the rapidity always 
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attendant upon her resolves, gave orders for 
immediate departure. 

The Duchess had a friend residing in the 
neighbourhood of Montpellier, upon whose 
fidelity she could depend; but, as the party had 
neither carriage, nor horse, nor mule, there 


was no alternative but to walk thither, and | 


they accordingly started, resolved to make 
the first stage as long as possible. 

The little party now left the sea shore. The 
night was dark, and they could distinguish Mar- 
seilles at the other extremity of the bay only by 
jtsnumerous lights, which looked like stars. Now 
and then a murmur arose from the agitated city, 
which, carried forward by a gentle and damp 
breeze, reached the ears of the travellers. Then 
the Duchess would turn round, cast a glance 
towards the city of her lost hopes, and again 
resume her wearisome journey with asigh. 


Presuming that, after the manifestations in 


the city, the high roads would be guarded, | 


and that persons of their appearance, travel- 
ling on foot, could not escape observation, it 
was decided that they should proceed through 


the mountains under the conduct of the | 


charcoal-burner. After five hours of most fa- 

tiguing labour, the guide confessed that in the 

darkness of the night he had lost his way; 
the Duchess was by this time so utterly ex- 
hausted that she could proceed no farther: 

“she therefore wrapped herself in her warm 

cloak, laid her head upon the portmanteau, 
and was soon as fast asleep as if she had been 
in the Tuileries, while her companions kept 
watch over her.” 

At dawn of day the Duchess awoke. The 
instant there was light enouzh, the guide dis- 
covered his mistake. He had wandered two 
leagues from the path he ought to have followed, 
and to regain which, they would have to cross, 
for the space of a league, a tract of open coun- 
try, where they would run the danger of being 
recognized and taken. The Duchess perceiving 
acountry seat at a little distance, asked to whom 
it belonged. 

“To a furious republican,” the guide an- 
swered; “ and what is more, he is Maire of the 
Commune.” 

“Very well,” replied the Princess, “ conduct 
me thither.” 

Her companions looked at her with astonish- 
ment. 

“Gentlemen,” she said, in a tone of voice she 
always assumes when her determination is irre- 
vocable, turning towards them, and without 
giving them time to speak, “the moment is 
come when we must part. There is less danger 
for us separately, than if we remain together. 
Monsieur de Bourmont, you shall receive my 
orders at Nantes; proceed thither, and wait for 
me. Monsieur de Ménars, do you reach Mont- 
pellier ; there I will let you know where I am. 
Adieu, gentlemen ; I wish you a safe journey, 
and may God be with you!” 

_On saying this she gave them her hand to 
kiss, and took leave of them. ‘They both with- 
drew, well knowing that remonstrance was of 
no avail. 

On finding herself alone, the Duchess repeat- 
ed her order to the guide to conduct her to the 
house of the Maire. Ina quarter of an hour 
they were in the Maire’s drawing-room; and 
notice of their arrival having been given to the 


master of the house, he made his appearance in | 
about ten minutes, and the Duchess advanced 


to meet him. 

“Sir,” said she, “you are a republican, I 
know; but no political opinions can apply to a 
proscribed fugitive. Iam the Duchess of Berri; 
and I am come to ask you for an asylum.” 

“ My house is at your service, Madam.” 

“Your situation enables you to provide me 





with a passport, and I have depended on your 


| getting one for me.’ 


“T will procure you one.” 

‘“‘ T must to-morrow proceed to the neighbour- 
hood of Montpellier, will you afford me the 
means of doing so?” 

“ T will myself conduct you thither.” 


| Now, Sir,” continued the Duchess, holding | 
| out her hand to him, “order a bed to be got | 
ready for me, and you will see that the Duchess | 


of Berri can sleep soundly under the roof of a 
republican.” 

Next evening, the Duchess was near Mont- 
pellier; she had travelled thither in the 
Maire’s char-d-banc, seated by his side. As 
soon as M. de Ménars joined her, preparations 
were made for departure. Her Royal High- 
ness and M. de Ménars got into a calash; the 


Marquis de L—, wrapped up in a box-coat, took | 
the coachman’s seat; and the travellers with | 


regular passports took, en poste, the high road 
from Montpellier to Carcassone. They were 
to stay a day at Toulouse, from which town they 
intended to proceed, by way of Bordeaux, to a 


| chateau situated in the neighbourhood of St. 


Jean d’Angely, belonging to a friend of the 
Marquis de L—, who answered for his fidelity, 
though he was not aware of the visit he was 
about to receive. It was from this chateau that 
the Duchess was to give notice of her arrival to 
the legitimatists at Paris, aud issue her first pro- 
clamations in La Vendée. 

The facility and quiet with which they 
had travelled from Montpellier to Toulouse, 
gave to the Duchess such a feeling of security, 
that, on her arrival at the latter city, she 
made the circumstance known to many 
friends, and received their visits :— 

She, however, left Toulouse the same night; 
continued her journey next day in an open 


calash ; passed through Bordeaux without stop- | 


ping; crossed the Dordogne at Cublac, and, de- 
scending as far as Blaye, passed close by the 
walls of that citadel, which she then little 
thought would become so soon the place of her 
captivity. 


In the evening, the carriage stopped before | 
The Marquis de L— | 
left the coach-box, and rang at the gate with 


the gate of a chateau. 


the viclence of one not inclined to wait. The 
loudness of the ring, and the hour at which it 


sounded through the house, brought out the | 


master himself. 

“Itis I, de L—,” said the Marquis, on per- 
ceiving him: “open the gate quickly, for I 
bring you Her Royal Highness the Duchess of 
Berri.” 

The master of the house started with surprise 
and dismay. 

“The Duchess of Berri!” he stammered out: 
** what, Madame "ag 

“Yes, she herself—open the gate quickly.” 

“But you are not aware that I have twenty 
persons in the house; and that they are all as- 
sembled in the drawing-room, and——” 

* Sir,” said the Duchess, opening the blinds 
of the carriage, “have you not, by any chance, 
a female cousin living fifty leagues from this 
place?” 

“Yes, Madam.” 

“Well then, open the gate, and introduce 
me to these twenty persons as your cousin.” 

Phere was no replying to this; and the 
master of the house, who had only made these 
objections in his anxiety for the safety of the 
Duchess, instantly opened the gate; the fair 
heroine leapt from the carriage, put her arm 
under his, and proceeded towards the house. 

Meantime, the visitors, perceiving the ab- 
sence of their host, had most of them withdrawn 
to their bed-rooms; so that when the Duchess 
entered with M. de Ménars and the Marquis 
de L—, she found only the lady of the house 








and two or three persons with her.. The intro- 
duction was therefore less awkward. 

Next morning the Duchess came down to 
breakfast, underwent her second introduction, 
and played her part of cousin so naturally, that 
no one present had the least suspicion of her 
not being so. It happened fortunately that not 
one of the guests had ever seen her before. 

On the following Sunday, the Curé of the 
little commune of S—, to whose flock the in- 
habitants of the chateau belonged, came there, 
as usual, to breakfast ; and to him the Duchess 
was introduced, as she had been to the other 
guests, as the cousin of the master of the house. 
The Curé advanced to offer his respects to her, 
but stopped suddenly with such an air of stupe- 
faction, that the Duchess burst out laughing. 

The good priest had been presented to the 
Duchess of Berri, when she came to Rochefort 
in 1828. 

“‘ What is there in my cousin’s countenance 
that makes so strong an impression upon you?” 
said the master of the house. 

“Why,” said the Curé, stammering, “ this is 
Madame ! your—cousin!—Oh! but it is 
really surprising!” 

“ But what is there surprising?” said the 
Duchess, amused at the priest’s embarrassment. 

“There is that—Your Royal Highness is— 
I mean that M. ’s cousin resembles your 
Royal Highness—the fact is, I took you for— 
and even now—I could almost swear that a 

The Duchess laughed like a mad woman. At 
this moment the bell announced breakfast. 

The Duchess was seated at the breakfast 
table opposite the Curé, who, pre-occupied by 
his idea, kept looking at the cause of his em- 
barrassment, and forgot to eat;—or, if his ab- 
sence was mentioned to him, he would carry 
his fork to his mouth instinctively, and imme- 
diately replacing it upon his plate, exclaim, 

“It is incredible! never did such a likeness 
exist before.” 

The Duchess remained a week at this 











| chateau, and from thence dispatched letters 


to her friends in Paris and La Vendée, and 
issued a proclamation to the people, as Re- 
gent of France. But, says the General, 

The Duchess was acting under a complete 
illusion, with regard not only to the prepara- 
tions, but also to public feeling, in the western 
departments. She compared these provinces 
to those in the south, which a simple proclama- 
tion may rouse into insurrection, and a single 
check discourage. The people of La Vendée 
are grave, cold, and silent; they slowly and 
laboriously discuss every project, alternately 
weighing the chances of success and of failure. 
And when the former seem to preponderate in 
the balance, the Vendean holds out his hand, 
says Yes, and dies, if necessary, in the fulfil- 
ment of his promise. But, as he knows that 
Yes and No are to him words of life and death, 
he is slow in giving them utterance. 

Indeed, many of the Vendean chiefs, on 
receiving an order to take up arms, protested 
against the proceeding as hopeless and ru- 
inous—concluding by assuring the Duchess 
that individually they would shed their blood 
at her command, but warning her against 
the awful responsibility of calling on the 
peasantry to embark in so desperate an at- 
tempt; even M. de Coislin, whose promises, 
says the General, had mainly influenced the 
Duchess, delivered in a long memorial 
(which is given in the narrative,) against her 
proceedings. 

The Duchess, however, had set her for- 
tune on the die, and resolved to abide the 
chance. The following was her reply to 
M. de Coislin :— 

“I have reason to be grieved at the state 
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ments contained in the note you have sent me. | 
Yow will call to mind, Sir, the contents of your 
own dispatches. It was those dispatches, as well 
as a duty I considered sacred, which induced 
me to trust myself to the well-known loyalty of 
these provinces. If I gave orders to assume 
arms on the 24th, it was because I felt sure of 
your participation, and in consequence of posi- 
tive notes from the South, and from divers 
points of France. I should deem my cause for 
ever lost, were I obliged to fly from this coun- 
try, and I shall naturally be forced to do so un- 
less arms be assumed forthwith. I shall then 
have no resource left but to lament, far from 
France, my having relied too much upon the 
promises of those in whose favour [ have braved 
every danger in order to fulfil mine. I must 
confess, that, deprived as I am of the counsels of 
Monsieur le Maréchal, I feel great difficulty in | 
coming to such a resolution without him. But | 
I have the assurance that he will be at his post, | 
if he is not there already. | 

“I could have wished that the loss of his 
advice had been supplied by you; but time 
was pressing, and I therefore felt bound to 
make an appeal to your devotion and your zeal. 
The order sent throughout France to take arms 
on the twenty-fourth of this month, remains then 
in full force for the West. 

“* It now remains for me, Sir, to call your at- 
tention to the army. It will ensure our success ; 
and it is our duty to use towards it all possible 
means of persuasion. You will therefore take 
care to disseminate my proclamations and ordi- 
nances two days beforehand; and you will not 
commit any act of hostility against it, until you 
have exhausted all means of conciliation. Such | 
is my positive will. 

“ P.S.—I beg you will immediately forward | 
this letter to the persons who signed that which | 
you sent to me. I need not tell you, Monsieur 
le Marquis, how greatly I rely upon your de- 
votion, of which you have already afforded me 
so many proofs, and which becomes so necessary 
at this decisive moment. 

“ MarieE-CAROLINE, 
“ Regent of France.” 

“Vendée, May 18th, 1332.” 

Great hopes were entertained that the 
army would declare for her. The accounts 
of the private attempts made to win it over, 
show how strangely she had been misin- 
formed. 

Meanwhile the Duchess, as I have already 
stated, had quitted, on the 15th May, at eleven 
o’clock, the chateau in which she had found 
hospitality, and had entered La Vendée. She 
was to join M. de Charette, on the next day, in 
the neighbourhood of Montaigu; and, for this 
purpose, she was obliged to travel the remainder 
of the day, and the whole of the following night. 
She was to stop half way, at the house of a Curé 
who had received notice from M. de Charette, 
and whe, zealously devoted to Madame’s party, 
had undertaken to have her conducted to the 
place of meeting. The Duchess reached his 
house at about eight o’clock in the evening ; 
she was alone, fearing that a number of atten- 
dants might excite suspicion. She had still 
seven leagues to travel. 

As soon as the Duchess had supped, she re- 
quested the Curé to give the necessary orders 
for her departure, whilst she made her prepa- 
rations. All was soon ready, and when, at the 
expiration of a quarter of an hour, the Curé 
returned to the room occupied by Her Royal 
Highness to tell her that her horse was saddled, 
he found her dressed as a peasant boy, having 
the appearance of a youth of eighteen. Her 
light auburn tresses were completely hid under 
a brown wig. 

He then called his godson, a stripling of six- 
teen, and pointing to Her Royal Highness, said 
only these few words : 














“ Here is a young man, who will get up be- 
hind you; he must be taken to ¥ 

The lad, casting a rapid glance at the person 
committed to his guidance, replied, “ Very well, 
Monsieur le Curé, he shall be taken thither.” 

‘“* The Duchess, having bid adieu to the priest, 
mounted behind her conductor, and the horse 
started off at a trot. 

They travelled on, without either party saying 
a word, and without the guide once turning his 
head towards his companion. In three hours 
they reached the place appointed. 

The Duchess made herself known, and en- 
tered the house were she was expected. Imme- 
diately, the lad who had brought her, set out on 
his return, without saying a word to her, or 
asking for any reward. 

The young lad had seen the Duchess in 1828, 
and recognized her even under her disguise.— 
The character of the Vendean peasant is fully 
displayed in this action, so simple at a first 
glance, and yet so characteristic. He is ever 
the same—cold, silent, and devoted. 

Charette arrived at the hour appointed. The 
Duchess and he got on horseback to proceed to 
the neighbourhood of Grand-Lieu; and, after 
about an hour’s travelling, an accident hap- 
pened which had well nigh terminated the cam- 
paign ere it was begun. 

In crossing the Maine a little below Re- 
mouilli, on a bridge, or rather a dike of wet 
stones, the Duchess’s foot slipped, and she was 
precipitated into the little river. Charette im- 
mediately jumped in and bore her to the oppo- 
site bank. But Madame, who, as the reader 
knows, was dressed as a boy, had no change of 
clothes, and was greatly embarrassed. But, 
perceiving a house close by, she entered it, 
undressed, and taking a blanket from a bed, 
wrapped it round her whilst her clothes were 
dried; then, returning to the door of the house, 
she partook of a bowl of sour milk and a piece 
of black bread, which her companion had asked 
fo 





r. 

At Aigrefeuille, the Duchess, having obtained 
the garments of her sex and a carriage, pur- 
sued the high road as far as Couffon, where she 
entered a house. A woman, soon after, left it, 
dressed in her clothes, and got into the carriage, 
which continued to follow the road to Nantes. 
The Duchess, in the meantime, dressed in the 
clothes which the woman had exchanged for 
hers, took a cross road, and penetrated into the 
most intricate part of the country. She thus 
hoped, should she have been followed, to put her 
pursuers upon a wrong scent. 

The same day (17th) Madame stopped at a 
wretched cottage, but far from any other dwell- 
ing, and perfectly concealed from casual obser- 
vation. Thence she made M. de Bourmont 
acquainted with her arrival in La Vendée. The 
General had, on the same day, reached Nantes, 
after travelling through France, by way of Lyons 
and Moulins. There also Madame received 
M. de Coislin’s note, and the visit of M. Gui- 
bourg.” 

While the Duchess was thus actively en- 
gaged in LaVendée, meetings were held of her 
most influential friends at Paris, who, how- 
ever, despaired of any good resulting from 
the attempt. It was the more necessary, 
therefore, immediately to communicate to her 
their opinions by some person whose authority 
could not be doubted. The Duke of Fitz- 
james—the Viscount Chateaubriand—Hyde 
de Neuville, were all, of course, narrowly 
watched by the government: at length it was 
determined that M. Berryer, the advocate, 
under pretence of a lawsuit in which he was 
engaged at the assizes at Vannes, should 
proceed to her with a brief note, containing 
a summary of the opinions of the meeting ; 
leaving all further particulars to be communi- 
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cated by him orally. The involved intricac 

of the clue by which he had to thread his 
way to the Duchess is exceedingly curious 
and the whole narrative of his journey ro- 
mantic and interesting :— 

M. Berryer left Paris on the morning of the 
20th, and reached Nantes on the 22nd. On his 
arrival he was informed that M. de Bourmont 
had been there for two days past. He immedi- 
ately paid the General a visit. M. de Bourmont 
had received, on the 15th, the order for taki 
arms on the 24th; but, after what he had heard 
during his short residence at Nantes, he thought 
with M. Berryer, that no hope could be founded 
upon this insurrection, which he considered a 
lamentable piece of rashness and folly. 


The Marshal was indeed so strongly of 
this opinion, that he had taken on himself to 
postpone the general rising until further 
orders. 


M. de Bourmont applauded the motive which 
had led M. Berryer to seek the Duchess, and 
all was ready for his departure on the same day, 

Accordingly, at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
M. Berryer got into a small lack cabriolet, and 
as he entered it, asked the Duchess’s confiden- 
tial agent at Nantes what road he was to take, 
and where Madame resided. The agent replied 
by pointing to a peasant at the corner of the 
street, mounted on a dapple-grey horse, saying: 

*« Look at that man; you have only to follow 
him.” 

And, in fact, scarcely did the peasant perceive 
M. Berryer’s vehicle in motion, than he trotted 
forward, so that that M. Berryer could follow 
without losing sight of him. In this manner 
they crossed the bridges, and entered the open 
country. The peasant never once turned his 
head towards M. Berryer, but jogged on with 
such apparent carelessness and inattention to 
the vehicle he was guiding, that M. Berryer 
more than once thought himself the dupe of 
some mystification. With regard to the cab- 
driver, as he was not in the secret, he could 
give no information about the road they were 
following; and when, on his asking whither he 
was to drive, his fare merely replied, “ Follow 
that man,” he strictly obeyed the injunction, 
and took no more notice of the guide than the 
latter took of him. 

After a journey of two hours and a half, dur- 
ing which M. Berryer had felt considerable un- 
easiness, they arrived at a small town, and the 
peasant on horseback stopped in front of the 
inn, and alighted. The cab immediately drew 
up at the same place, and M. Berryer got out. 
The peasant then continued his journey on foot, 
and M. Berryer having told the cab-driver to 
wait for him there till six o'clock the next even- 
ing, instantly followed his strange guide. 

Having advanced about a hundred paces, the 
guide entered a house, and as, during the short 
walk, M. Berryer had gained upon him, he fol- 
lowed close at his heels. The man opened the 
door of the kitchen, where the mistress of the 
house was alone, and pointing to M. Berryer, 
said, 

“ Here’s a gentleman who must be con- 
ducted.” 

“ He shall be conducted,” replied the mis- 
tress of the house. 

Scarcely had she uttered these words, ere the 
peasant opened a door and disappeared, without 
giving M. Berryer time to thank or remunerate 
him. ‘The mistress of the house then made the 
stranger a sign to be seated, and continued, 
without saying a single syllable, to attend to her 
household affairs as if she were alone. 

A silence of three quarters of an hour suc- 
ceeded and was only interrupted by the arrival 
of the master, who bowed to the stranger, but 
evinced neither surprise nor curiosity ; only he 
looked towards his wife, who, without stirring 
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from her place, and without interruption to what 
she was doing, repeated the words previously 
uttered by the guide— 

“ Here ’s a gentleman who must be con- 
ducted.” 

The master of the house then cast upon his 

est one of those rapid, uneasy, and searching 
glances peculiar to the Vendean peasantry; 
after which, his countenance resumed its habi- 
tual expression, that of kindness and naiveté, 
Advancing towards M. Berryer with his hat in 
his hand— 

“Does Monsieur wish to travel in our coun- 
try?” he asked. 

“Yes, I wish to go farther on.” 

“« Monsieur has papers, no doubt?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ In regular order?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“Tf Monsieur would show them to me, I 
would inform him whether he could with safety 
travel through our country.” 

“ Here they are.” 

The peasant took them and glanced his eyes 
over them; and the moment he saw the name 
of Berryer, folded them up and returned them, 


ing: 

% Oh! it’s all right. Monsieur may go any- 
where with those papers.” 

“ And will you undertake to conduct me?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ T wish it to be as soon as possible.” 

“ T will have the horses saddled.” 

The master of the house then went out, and 
returning in ten minutes after, said: 

“ The horses are ready.” 

“ And the guide?” 

“ Ts waiting, Sir.’”’ 

At the door M. Berryer found a lad belonging 
to the farm, already on horseback, holding a 
second horse by the bridle; and scarcely was 
the foot of the Paris advocate in the stirrup, ere 
the new guide, as silent as his predecessor, 
began to jog on. 

In about two hours, during which M. Berryer 
did not exchange a single word with his guide, 
they arrived, about nightfall, at the door of one 
of those farms honoured by the appellation of 
chateaux. It was now half-past eight. M. Ber- 
ryer and his conductor both alighted and en- 
tered the house. 

The iatter, addressing a servant, said : 

“Here’s a gentleman who must speak to 
your master.” 

This latter was already in bed. He had passed 
the —- night at a rendezvous, and the 
whole day on horseback; being therefore too 
tired to get up, one of his relations came down 
in his stead. 

The moment M. Berryer stated who he was, 
and that he wished to see the Duchess of Berri, 
orders were instantly given to prepare for their 
departure, he himself undertaking to conduct 
the traveller. 

In ten minutes, both were on horseback. 
After a quarter of an hour’s riding, a loud cry 
Was uttered about a hundred yards before them. 
M. Berryer started, and inquired what it meant. 

“It is our scout,” calmly replied the Vendean 
chief, “ who is asking, after his fashion, whether 
the road is free. Listen, and you will hear the 
reply.” 

At these words he extended his hand, seized 
M. Berryer’s arm, and thus forced him to pull 
up. An instant after, a second cry was heard, 
much farther off than the former, of which it 
seemed an echo, so perfectly similar was the 
sound. 

> We may now advance,” resumed the chief, 
aawne his horse walk forward; “ the road is 
Tee, 

“ Are we then preceded by a scout?” asked 
M. Berryer. 


“Yes. We have a man two hundred yards 





in advance of us, and one two hundred yards in 
our rear.” 

“ But who replied to the former?” 

“The peasants whose cottages border upon 
the road. Take notice, when we pass before 
one of them, and you will see a small wicket 
opened, and a man’s head appear. If we were 
soldiers belonging to some neighbouring can- 
tonment, the man who would have seen us 
pass would immediately go out by a back door, 
and if there were a meeting in the neighbour- 
hood, which we were going to surprise, it would 
receive notice of our approach a quarter of an 
hour before our arrival.” 

At this moment the Vendean chief ceased 
speaking. ‘ Listen,” said he, stopping his horse. 

‘* What is the matter?” inquired M. Berryer, 
“T heard only the cry of our scout.” 

“ Yes, but no cry replies to it; there are sol- 
diers in the neighbourhood.” 

So saying, he set offat a trot,and M. Berryer 
followed him; almost at the same moment they 
were overtaken by the man in the rear, who ad- 
vanced at full speed. 

Here the road branched off into two directions, 
and they found their scout motionless and un- 
decided, between the two paths. His cry had 
been answered on neither side, and he knew not 
which to take; for both led to the place whither 
the travellers were bound. 

The chief and the guide having conversed 
together an instant in an under-tone, the guide 
took the dark avenue on the right, and was soon 
lost in the gloom. Five minutes after, the chief 
and M. Berryer entered the same road, leaving 
motionless, at the place they quitted, their com- 
panion, who, five minutes after, followed them 
in his turn. 

About three hundred paces further on, ‘hey 
found their guide at a dead stand; having made 
them a sign to keep silence, he whispered the 
words, “a patrole.’ 

And, in fact, they heard, immediately after, 
the regular tramp of footsteps made by soldiers 
marching. This happened to be one of my 
moveable columns going its night round. 

The noise soon came nearer, and they per- 
ceived the bayonets of the men standing out in 
relief upon the dark sky. The detachment, to 
avoid the water running in the hollow roads, had 
taken neither of the two paths,—which was what 
caused the momentary hesitation in the guide,— 
but had climbed the slope, and was marching 
on the other side of the hedge upon the ground 
which commanded the hollow path forming 
its boundaries. The situation of the travellers 
was at this moment very critical; for if one of 
the four horses had neighed, all would have 
been made prisoners. But, as if the poor beasts 
had understood the danger of their masters, 
they remained still and silent, and the soldiers 
passed without suspecting near whom they were. 
When the sound of their footsteps had died 
away, the travellers resumed their journey. 

At half past ten they turned off from the road, 
and entered a small wood, where they alighted, 
and, leaving their horses under the care of the 
two peasants, M. Berryer and the Vendean chief | 
continued their route on foot. 





They were now not very far distant from the 
farm inhabited by the Duchess of Berri; but, as 
they wished to enter by a back door, it was ne- 
cessary to take a circuit, and cross marshes, in 
which they sank up to their kneesin mire. At 
length they perceived a little dark mass, which 
was the farm-house surrounded by trees. They 
soon reached the door, at which the chief knocked 
in a particular manner. 

Footsteps were immediately heard inside, and 
a voice exclaimed, ‘* Who’s there ?”” 

The chief replied by a known pass-word, and | 
the door was opened. 

Anold woman performed the duties of porter; 
but, for greater security, she was attended by a | 





stout and robust peasant armed with a stick, a 
weapon of terrific power in such hands. 

‘We want tosee Monsieur Charles,” said the 
chief. 

“ He is asleep,”’ the old woman replied; “but 
he gave orders to be immediately informed if 
any one arrived. Come into the kitchen, and I 
will go and awake him.” 

‘* Tell him that it is M. Berryer from Paris,” 
said this gentleman. 

The old woman left them in the kitchen. 

In about ten minutes she returned, and in- 
formed M. Berryer that Monsieur Charles was 
ready to receive him. He accordingly followed 
her up a rickety staircase outside the house. It 
led to a small room on the first floor, the only 
one indeed in the house at all fit to be inhabited. 

This was the apartment of the Duchess of 
Berri, into which the old woman ushered M. 
Berryer, then, shutting the door, remained out- 
side. 

All M. Berryer’s attention was now directed 
to Madame, who wasin bed, upon a wooden bed- 
stead clumsily made with a hedging-bill. She 
had sheets of the finest lawn, and was covered 
witha Scotch shawl of green and red plaid. She 
had on her head one of those woollen coifs worn 
by the women of the country, the pinners of 
which fall over the shoulders. The walls of the 
room were bare, the apartment was heated by 
an awkward chimney of plaster of Paris, and the 
only furniture, besides the bed, was a table co- 
vered with papers, upon which were two brace 
of pistols, and in a corner a chair, upon which 
lay a complete dress of a peasant boy, and a 
black wig. 

I have already stated that the object of M. 
Berryer’s interview with the Duchess was to 
persuade her to quit France; but, as I cannot 
give the particulars of this:conversation with- 
out compromising many persons, I shall pass it 
over in silence. The reader, with the details 
already given, may easily supply this deficiency 
by conjecture. At three o'clock in the morning, 
but not until that hour, Madame yielded to the 
arguments urged by M. Berryer in his own name, 
and in that of his party. Nevertheless, though 
the Duchess might of herself have seen that very 
little advantage could be expected from an armed 
insurrection, it was not without tears and cries 
of despair that she gave way. 

“ Well, it is settled,” she said: ‘* I must then 
quit France; but I will not return, you ma 
depend upon it, for I will not come back wit 
foreign armies. They are only waiting for a 
time, as you well know; and then, when the day 
comes, they will demand my son ;—not that they 
trouble themselves much more about him now 
than they did about Louis XVIII. in 1813. But 
he will prove a means of their having a party at 
Paris, Well! but they shall not have my son ; 
they shall not have him upon any consideration : 
I would rather he should Jabour in the moun- 
tains of Calabria. Look you, M. Berryer; if 
he is to purchase the throne of France by the 
cession of a province, of a city, of a fortress, of 
a house—nay, of a cottage such as I now inha- 
bit, I give you the word of a regent and a 
mother that he shall never be king.” 

At four o'clock the Duchess seemed com- 
pletely resigned. M. Berryer took leave of her, 
having her promise that she would meet him at 
noon at the second house at which he had 
stopped on the preceding evening, and which was 
four long leagues from the inn where he had 
left hiscab-driver. On their arrival at this latter 
place, Madame was to enter his cabriolet, return 
with him to Nantes, take the post then with a 
fictitious passport, and, crossing the whole of 
France, leave it by Mount Cenis. 

M. Berryer stopped at the place appointed, 
and waited from twelve till six in the afternoon, 
when he received a dispatch from the Duchess 
informing him that she had changed her mind, 
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She stated that she had linked too many in- 
terests with her own, to fly from the consequences 
of her entrance into France, and allow them to 
weigh upon others; that she was therefore re- 
solved to share to the very last extremity the 
fate of those whom she had brought into peril ; 
only the assumption of arms fixed for the 24th 
of May was adjourned to the 3rd—4th of 
June. In consternation, M. Berryer returned 
to Nantes. 

On the 25th, M. de Bourmont received a 
Jetter from the Duchess, confirming the one she 
had written to M. Berryer. It is here sub- 
joined :— 

‘‘ Having come to the firm determination of 
not quitting the western provinces, and to trust 
myself to their long-tried fidelity, I depend 
upon you, my good friend, for the adoption of 
every necessary measure for the assumption of 
arms on the night of the 8rd—4th of June. I 
call to my standard all men of valour; God will 
aid us in saving our country; no danger, no 
fatigue shall discourage me; 1 will appear at the 
very first meetings. 

“ Marie-Caro.ine. 
“* Regent of France.” 
“ Vendée, May 25th, 1832.” 

Here, then, we must conclude, for this 

week, this most interesting narrative. 





The Travels of Macarius, Patriarch of An- 
tioch; written by his Attendant, Arch- 
deacon Paul, of Aleppo, in Arabic. Trans- 
lated by F. C. Belfour, A.M. London: 
Printed for the Oriental Translation Com- 
mittee. 

We have delayed our notice of this very 

curious work until the first volume was com- 

leted by the publication of the fourth part. 

The rare manuscript of which this is a trans- 

lation, describes the travels of the Patriarch 

through a great part of the Turkish empire 
and the south of Russia, about the middle of 
the seventeenth century; it was brought 
from Aleppo by the late Earl of Guilford, 
and given by him to Mr. Belfour, to be 
translated into English. His lordship could 
not have made a better choice: to an inti- 
mate acquaintance with oriental languages, 

Mr. Belfour adds a correct judgment and a 

refined taste; and he evinces both in the 

work before us, by softening the occasional 
coarseness, and elucidating the numerous 
difficulties of the original. 

Archdeacon Paul was an excellent church- 
man: wherever he went, the church was the 
first object of his attention: he minutely de- 
scribes each sacred edifice from the roof to 
the foundation ; enumerates all the cumbrous 
ceremonies used by the Greek Christians in 
celebrating mass; and carefully notices the 
regard paid to the festival of every saint in the 
crowded calendar of the Oriental churches. 
But his work, notwithstanding, contains 
much incidental information respecting the 
moral and social condition of eastern Europe 
in the seventeenth century, and many useful 
materials for the geographer, the historian, 
and the politician. It is a book calculated 
to increase the store of knowledge; but an 
interpreter must be found to prepare that 
knowledge for diffusion. Works designed 
for authors, and not for general readers, 
constitute the class of publications for which 
the aid of a society is necessary; and Great 
Britain has no institution to which future 
labourers for public instruction will be so 
deeply indebted, as the Oriental Translation 
Committee. 





The travels of Macarius are more interest- | 


ing to the determined student than to the 
public at large; still there are in them de- 


tails of some striking incidents, which illus- | 


trate the condition of life in the East better 
than a thousand grave dissertations. Of these 
we shall select a few, observing as little order 
as the Archdeacon himself, whose mind 
seems never to have conceived such an idea 
as arrangement, except in bows and genu- 
flections. During the residence of the Pa- 
triarch in Moldavia, a civil war broke out, 
in which the Hospodar was defeated. He 
fled, leaving his followers to hopeless ruin. 

“The hapless merchants and the rest of the 
Grecian army and Cossacks took to flight in a 
direction where no refuge was to be found. They 
ran into the very faces of their enemies, and, 
blind with desperation, fell into a field sown 
with wheat, which, in these countries, is usually 
deeper in mud than a tall man’s stature. Their 
horses’ feet sunk herein; and the enemy at the 
moment falling upon them, hewed them to 
pieces with their swords and lances. The mer- 
chants had their wealth in gold and silver upon 
their horses; thinking, that if they should be 
defeated, they could save themselves and their 
property by flight. But their precaution availed 
them not; and they became a prey to the 
treacherous mire and the lance; their property 
falling into the hands of their relentless enemies. 
Their lot, indeed, was to be pitied. They were 
sunk in the mud, crying out, ‘ Who will come 
and take pity on us, and cut off our heads, that 
our souls may depart, and we may rest from the 
grief and torment we are in? There is gold 
in plenty to take from our girdles.’ None, 
however, saved or assisted them.” 

In Wallachia the Patriarch celebrated a 
winter christening, which was anything but 
a comfortable ceremony :— 

“* As soon as the Patriarch was advanced to 
the bank of the river with the cross in his hand, 
he found the water frozen, for there was a severe 
frost that morning, sufficient to make the stones 
crack. And now they broke the ice for the 
Patriarch, and he plunged the cross in the water 
three times, whilst they chanted a certain hymn. 
After this all the people filled their pitchers 
from the river; and the priests dipped a great 
number of children in it where the ice was 
broken. Some few of them were frozen to death; 
and we were grieved to hear the crying of the 
infants, in consequence of their sufferings from 
the water and the intensity of the frost. As 
for us, our eyes were blinded with standing bare- 
headed; and for many days we were afflicted with 
pains in our ears and deafness.” 

The most wonderful animals in the world, 
according to our reverend author, were the 
pigs which he saw in the Cossack country : 

“What surprised us most were the various 
kinds of hogs, of different colours and shapes. 
There were black, white, red, brown, yellow, and 
blue; besides black spotted with white, blue with 
red, red with yellow, &c, What amusement and 
laughter we used to have with their young litter! 
But we were never able to hold one of them, 
for most undoubtedly they have devils in their 
bellies, and they slip through your hands like 
quicksilver.” 

There may be some sceptical naturalists 
inclined to doubt the accuracy of this de- 
scription, and accuse our worthy Archdeacon 
of havingused a traveller’s licence. We fear 
that the account he gives of his interview 
with the chiefs of a Khalmuk tribe at Mos- 
cow, will afford still more cause for suspicion : 

“Whilst we were yet sitting at table, the 
Patriarch Nicon sent for the chiefs of this party 
—that is, their commanders of thousands, about 





thirty persons in number; and they came to 
speak with him through their interpreters, As 
soon as they entered, the whole assembly was 
struck with horror. They instantly bared their 
heads by rolling back their caps, and bowed to 
the Patriarch with great veneration, crouchine 
to the ground, all in a lump, like pigs. He then 
began to ask them how they were, how they 
lived, and in what manner they had lately tra- 
velled in coming to Moscow. They told him 
that they had come from their own country on 
foot, with their deer to draw their waggons, 
He inquired with what arms they fought : they 
replied, ‘ With bows and arrows.’ He said ty 
them, ‘Is it really true that you eat the flesh 
of men?’ They laughed, and answered, ‘ We 
eat our dead, and we eat dogs; how then should 
we not eat men?’ He said, ‘ How do you eat 
men?’ They replied, ‘When we have con- 
quered a man, we just cut away his nose, and 
then carve him into pieces and eat him.’ He 
said, ‘I have a man here who deserves death; 
I will send for him and present him to you, 
that you may eat him.’ Hereupon they began 
earnestly to entreat, saying, ‘Good Lord, when- 
ever you have any men deserving death, do not 
trouble yourself about their guiltiness, nor with 
their punishment, but give them to us to eat, 
and you will do us a great kindness.’ ” 

The translator has executed his task with 
great ability: his notes illustrating the cere- 
monies of the Graeco-Russian church will be 
found extremely interesting to all who wish 
to become acquainted with the religious forms 
of the eastern Christians. We cannot con- 
clude without expressing our anxiety for the 
early appearance of Von Hammer’s transla- 
tion of the Travels of Evliya Effendi through 
the Turkish Empire and Turkistan. From 
some extracts which the learned translator 
has given in other publications, we are led 
to expect from it very important information 
respecting the condition and resources of 


Turkey. 





The Autobiography of John Galt. 
[Second Notice.] 

Mr. Galt, we grieve to hear, has suffered 
another paralytic attack, and even his life is 
believed to be at this moment in great danger. 
This information would naturally disqualify 
us for criticism, and we shail therefore con- 
fine ourselves to extracts, only observing that 
the more important incidents in his life have 
been, in one shape or another, heretofore 
brought before the public. ‘The account of 
the formation of the Canadian Company, 
and the proceedings of Mr. Galt as agent, 
with all his labours, his success, and his per- 
sonal ill-fortune are treated of at great length 
—and yet the very detail, fromits minuteness, 
becomes interesting—and to our minds it is 
by far the best part of the work. 

The founding a town in the backwoods, is 
not, it appears, by laying the first stone, but 
cutting the first tree—here are full particu- 
lars :— 

“On the 22nd of April, the day previous to 
the time appointed for laying the foundations 
of my projected polis, 1 went to Galt, a town 
situated on the banks of the Grand River, which 
my friend the Honourable William Dixon, in 
whose township it is situated, named after me 
long before the Canada Company was imagined; 
it was arrived at the maturity of having a post- 
office before I heard of its existence. ‘There I 
met by appointment at Mr. Dickson's, Dr. 
Dunlop, who held a roving commission in te 
Canada Company, and was informed that the 
requisite woodmen were assembled. 

“Next morning we walked after breakfast 
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towards the site which had been selected. The 
distance was about eighteen miles from Galt, 
half of it in the forest, but till we came near the 
end of the road no accident happened. Scarcely, 
however, had we entered the bush, as the woods 
are called, when the doctor found he had lost 
the way. I was excessively angry, for such an 
accident is no trifle in the woods; but after 
‘wandering up and down’ like the two babes, 
with not even the comfort of a blackberry, the 
heavens frowning and the surrounding forest 
sullenly still, we discovered a hut, and ‘ tirling 
at the pin,’ entered and found it inhabited by a 
Dutch shoemaker. We made him understand 
our lost condition, and induced him to set us on 
the right path. * ” 

“With his assistance we reached the skirts 
of the wild to which we were going, and were 
informed in the cabin of a squatter that all our 
men had gone forward. By this time it began 
to rain, but undeterred by that circumstance, 
we resumed our journey in the pathless wood. 
About sunset, dripping wet, we arrived near 
the spot we were in quest of, a shanty, which an 
Indian, who had committed murder, had raised 
as a refuge for himself. 

“It may be proper to mention here, that a 
shanty is a temporary shed formed of the 
branches of trees; such a tabernacle as Bessy 
Bell and Mary Gray, according to the old Scot- 
tish ballad, retired to during the prevalence of 
a pestilence. 

Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, 

‘They were twa bonny lasses, 

They bigget a bower on yon burn brae 

And theekit it o’er wi’ rashes. 
We found the men, under the orders of Mr. 
Prior, whom I had employed for the Company, 
kindling a roaring fire, and after endeavouring 
to dry ourselves, and having recourse to the 
store-basket, I proposed to go to the spot chosen 
for the town. By this time the sun was set, 
and Dr. Dunlop, with his characteristic drollery, 
having doffed his wet garb, and dressed himself 
Indian fashion, in blankets, we proceeded with 
Mr. Prior, attended by two woodmen with their 
axes. 

“Tt was consistent with my plan to invest 
our ceremony with a little mystery, the better to 
make it be remembered. So intimating that 
the main body of the men were not to come, we 
walked to the brow of the neighbouring rising 
ground, and Mr. Prior having shewn the site 
selected for the town, a large maple tree was 
chosen; on which, taking an axe from one of 
the woodmen, I struck the first stroke. To me 
at least the moment was impressive,—and the 
silence of the woods, that echoed to the sound, 
was as the sigh of the solemn genius of the wil- 
derness departing for ever. 

“The doctor followed me, then, if I recollect 
correctly, Mr. Prior, and the woodmen finished 
the work. The tree fell with a crash of accu- 
mulating thunder, as if ancient Nature were 
alarmed at the entrance of social man into her 
innocent solitudes with his sorrows, his follies, 
and his crimes. 

“I do not suppose that the sublimity of the 
occasion was unfelt by the others, for 1 noticed 
that after the tree fell, there was a funereal 
pause, as when the coffin is lowered into the 
grave; it was, however of short duration, for 
the doctor pulled a flask of whisky from his 
bosom, and we drank prosperity to the City of 
Guelph.” 

_Mr. Galt seems, and naturally, delighted 
with the growing prosperity of this settle- 
ment. In the progress of its history, he re- 
marks— 

“Not being restricted in any means which 
could be employed in the country, I certainly 
did indulge myself in the rapidity of creation. 
As an instance, when the strangers were with 
me, I desired the woodmen to open one of the 


projected streets, and they effected a clearing, 
greater than the avenue in Kensington Gardens, 
the trees much larger, in an hour and ten mi- 
nutes. 

“The glory of Guelph was unparalleled. It 
consisted of a glade, opened through the forest, 
about seven miles in length, upwards of one 
hundred and thirty feet in width, forming an 
avenue, with trees on each side far exceeding in 
height the most stupendous in England. 

“The high road to the town lay along the 
middle of this Babylonian approach, which was 
cut so wide to admit the sun and air, and was 
intended to be fenced of the usual breadth, the 
price of the land contiguous to be such as to 
defray the expense of the clearing. 

“In America, the timber felled in inland 
places is burnt off, and the wrecks of the forest 
in this ‘arborous vast’ underwent the process. 
But the imagination forbears when it would at- 
tempt to depict the magnificent effect of the 
golden sun shining through the colossal vista of 
smoke and flames ;—the woodmen dimly seen 
moving in ‘the palpable obscure,’ with their 
axes glancing along in the distance. A Yankee 
post-boy who once drove me to Guelph, on 
emerging from the dark and savage wood, looked 
behind in astonishment as we entered the open- 
ing, and clapping his hands with delight, ex- 
claimed ‘ What an Almighty place !’ 

“ By doing speedily and collectively works 
which in detail would not have been remarkable, 
these superb effects were obtained. They brought 
*to home’ the wandering emigrants, gave them 
employment, and by the wonder at their great- 
ness, magnified the importance of the improve- 
ments. ‘This gigantic vision did not cost much 
more than the publication of a novel.” 

The population of Guelph already exceeds 
a thousand souls—mills are on its waters, 
bridges have been constructed, and, says Mr. 
Galt, there are “several taverns and a ball- 
room, and as a mark of improved society, 
there are, I have heard, several harps and 
pianofortes in the town.” 

There are some, but not many, anecdotes 
scattered over the volumes. ‘The following is 
Mr. Galt’s opinion of the Countess Guic- 
cioli :— 

“ Although I probably regretted at the time 
having incurred so much animosity, in addition 
to the strictures of the periodical Aristarchuses, 
the Life of Byron was the means of giving me 
some pleasure; and when the celebrated Coun- 
tess Guicciolli and her brother Count Gamba 
came to England, it gave me a legitimate cause 
to seek to know them, and opportunities of per- 
sonally estimating those attractions which were 
so commonly supposed to be extraordinary. 

“T found her appearance exactly what a friend 
described who had seen her in Italy. I had 
given him a letter to Lord Byron himself, who 
introduced her to him. She was better, how- 
ever, than Mr. Leigh Hunt would lead one to 
suppose, when he speaks of her as ‘a buxom 
parlour boarder,’ although not that ‘ creature of 
the element’ which enamoured report had de- 
lighted to adorn. Perhaps I saw her at first to 
some disadvantage, for she was exposed to a 
trying contrast by being seated beside the ‘most 
gorgeous Lady Blessington ;’ her bust reminded 
me of the description of Dudu in Don Juan; 
but her general figure was ‘ of stature low,’ and, 
except when sitting, she was not particularly 
graceful. But, though uncommonly fair, [ did 
not think her beauty very brilliant: she pos- 
sessed, however, one peculiar charm which must 
have had great influence on a man of Byron’s 
temperament, much naiveté; I think, in this 
respect, more than any other young woman I 
ever met with, scattering remarks of which she 
did not herself appear sensible of their force and 








engaging simplicity. In manners, she partook 


of that ease and temperate gaiety which distin- 
guishes the Italian ladies from those of every 
other country: but in this she was not in any 
degree superior to many women here; nor did 
she evince that hardihood so often assumed by 
some ladies of fashion, about as alluring as fard 
and rouge. She was, certainly, unafiected with- 
out vulgarity, and though always natural, there 
was occasionally in her naiveté; what the ad- 
mirers of artificial proprieties might have thought 
not sufficiently sustained, inflexions liable to be 
misrepresented by the invidious as allied to silli- 
ness: she had, however, none of that quality, 
yet she may have allowed sayings to escape, 
somctimes, more pleasing than admirable. 

“* Her regard for the memory of Lord Byron 
was openly professed, and by those who knew 
her best she was deemed sincere; but I have 
heard it said that she reverenced his Lordship 
rather too much to love him well: it may be so, 
but we know that the fondest female affection 
may exist along with great mental admiration. 
There was a little seasoning of enthusiasm about 
the Guicciolli, and the indiscriminate might 
have imagined the expressions of it as too in- 
tellectual to indicate passion.” 

The account of a party at the Earl of 
Blessington, is clever and interesting :-— 

** The Earl of Blessington had often intellec- 
tual parties, selected with solicitude, at his table, 
and one day, the Countess resolved to have, for 
her friends, 

« A feast of reason and a flow of soul ;”” 

for which purpose some of the most brilliant orbs 
of London were brought intoconjunction. Her 
ladyship, in asking me to be a gazer, told me 
what phenomena would shine out, assuring me 
that many a day might come to pass before the 
cycle of such another meeting would come round, 
nor, indeed, was it possible to conceive that so 
many accomplished characters could be assem- 
bled, some of them greatly distinguished for 
their conversational brilliancy, without eliciting 
sparkles and scintillations worthy of being ever 
held in remembrance. Alas! empty, as musty 
filberts, are all earthly expectations! It proved 
one of the dullest congregations, that ever sat 
making long faces together in a conventicle. 

“When the company adjourned to the draw- 
ing-rooms the aspect of things rather improved, 
and the dread of one another, to which, no 
doubt, the dullness of the dinner-table may be 
ascribed, was lessened by the scattering, and by 
others coming in,—but a more complete failure 
cannot be imagined; in all social ease, it was 
below a very common party; nevertheless to 
me one incident was memorable. 

“I was standing near a window, in one of the 
back drawing-rooms, when Earl Grey and Mr. 
Canning did me the honour of addressing me. 
From the place in which I stood, there was no 
moving, nor was I much inclined, for, after a 
short conversation, they began to converse to- 
gether, and I became interested. ‘The oppor- 
tunity of comparing two such eminent men, 
Was too precious to be neglected. 

“Whether owing to the impression left on 
me by ‘the dirgie’ of the game in the dining- 
room, or really to some greater dignity of man- 
ner, I shall not attempt to determine, but Earl 
Grey, both in colloquial taste and expression, 
seemed decidedly the superior. His remarks 
were not less neatly and simply made, but there 
was a sustained aristocracy about him exceed- 
ingly characteristic, and, [ should think, from 
the tones of his voice, and his general deport- 
ment, he must have been very pleasing to those 
with whom he was intimate. 

“Mr. Canning had more of the House of 
Commons about him, with something like per- 
tinacity, especially when there was any difier- 
ence in opinion between them, and the conver- 
sation, happily, was apt to bring out peculiarities 
of that kind; indeed, he differed with his noble 
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antagonist, I thought, as briskly as if they had 
been discussing the previous question elsewhere ; 
but the matter in question was no less debate- 
able. 

“ At Earl Grey’s elbow stood a beautiful mar- 
ble statue of a female in fashionable nudity, and 
their debate arose, from observing her feet, re- 
specting the point of beauty in the female foot; 
his Lordship maintaining that it consisted in a 
certain smoothness of fleshy fullness, Canning 
thought the reverse, and finding themselves as 
little like to agree as on a matter of the status 
ante bellum, Sir Thomas Lawrence, who was of 
the party, was appealed to. He, of course, 
sided with the Earl, but Canning was not satis- 
fied, and continued the controversy. Sir Thomas, 
as all the world knows, was a very saponaceous 
character, but, I suspect, not possessed of the 
most mellifluous spirit. Being pricked by the 
pugnacity of Canning, he said, that if there were 
no way of convincing him, he would call in the 
Countess, and ask her to shew her foot. ‘Ah!’ 
replied Canning; ‘if you will do that, I'll say 
black is white, and give in.’ ”’ 


The following is given as the origin of the 
interview in Windsor Park between Sir An- 
drew Wylie and George the Third, which has 
been considered as a transcript of a real oc- 
currence :— 


“ The supposition (says Mr. Galt) is not cor- 
rect in fact, but the impression which I entertain 
of two droll incidents with the ‘half gilly, half 
gutchard’ old king, has contributed to the force of 
the picture. Some eight and twenty years ago, my 
friends Park and Spence, were in London, and I 
went with them to see Windsor Castle. Wyatt's 
great staircase was then nearly finished, but the 
interior scaffolding was not all removed. In look- 
ing at the construction, I got up the main flight of 
steps, and was gazing about, when the king was 
announced. Before I could get down, his majesty, 
with the architect, came in, and I was obliged, 
in consequence, to remain for some time stand- 
ing where I was. 

“The king observed us, particularly myself, 
who was so conspicuous, and lingered with Mr. 
Wyatt, until he had satisfied his curiosity by 
looking at us ; speaking all the time, ‘ his tongue 
never lay,’ and looking aboutas he was speaking. 
It was evident that he spoke more at random 
than seriously addressed the architect, being oc- 
cupied in noticing us. Something in his manner 
drew my attention, and trom that interview, 
which lasted probably several minutes, I caught 
a durable remembrance of his peculiarities.—I 
see him still. 

“The other occasion was still more charac- 
teristic of the good-intentioned venerable man. 
It was on the morning of that day on which he 
dissolved the parliament of the whig administra- 
tion, formed at the death of Mr. Pitt. I hap- 
pened to be with a friend, at morning prayers, 
in the oriel chapel of the Castle. ‘The king was 
there, and the late princess Amelia, with a few 
attendants, besides the gentlemen of the chapel- 
ry; inall, about twenty persons. It was a sight 
worthy of remembrance. The old man remained 
seated, with an humble worshipping demeanour, 
while the prayer for the king was said, but he 
stood up, and repeated aloud, with pathos, the 
petition for the people. 

“ With this really touching solemnity, all gra- 
vity, however, fled trom me. It is well known, 
that his majesty was very near-sighted, a defect 
which caused him to hold the prayer-book close 
to his face: over the top of the leaves, with 
the sly simplicity of an urchin at school, he 
frequently took a peep at us, but, whenever he 
caught my eye, cowered, as it were, down, afraid, 
and ‘conned his task’ in the most exemplary 
manner. The way he did this was exceedingly 
amusing; but the worst of it was, that I could 
not conceal the eftect, and accordingly 'I and the 





king’ continued to play at bo-peep during all 
the remainder of the service. 

“ To these two incidents, as they may be called, 
I owe those particular traits of individuality 
which have been embodied in the scene with Sir 
Andrew Wylie; and which, I must believe, are 
not unlike. I know, from. good authority, that 
George the Fourth remarked, in reading the 
description, it was ‘ by far the likest portrait of 
his majesty he had ever seen.’ ” 

We must now conclude, at least for the 
present. 








Gaule et France. Par Alex. Dumas. Paris: 
Canel-Guyot ; London, Bailliére. 
Sir Walter Scott has fairly reversed the 
Shakspearian proverb— 
The evil that men do, lives after them ; 
The good is oft interred with their bones. 

If, as some have asserted, his works in- 
culcate a reverence for the bad parts of 
ancient feudalism, the evil has long since 
disappeared ; while the attention that his 
novel of ‘ Ivanhoe,’ directed to the state of 
society when the last swarm from “the 
northern hive,” was securing its settlement, 
has procured for the world the ‘ History of 
the Norman Conquest,’ by Thierry ; the ad- 
mirable Letters on the History of France, 
by the same author; and finally, the work 
before us, which is not inferior in interest or 
value to the preceding. Alexander Dumas 
deservedly enjoys a high reputation; the 
character he bears in France, and the great 
popularity of his writings, are among the 
most cheering signs of the moral renovation 
which is being effected in French literature. 
To feelings intensely religious, he unites 
philosophic intelligence and a _philanthro- 
pic liberality, the result of calm contempla- 
tion. He has read the records of history, 
not to find causes of animosity or excuses for 
hatred, but to learn lessons of brotherly love, 
and to trace a benign Providence mysteri- 
ously working out the perfection and the 
happiness of mankind. But while his writings 
are strictly philosophical, in the best sense 
of the term, they are not destitute of the 
charms which belong to the picturesque. 
With his general reasonings there are inter- 
woven those graphic sketches of character, 
which at once bring the individual before us 
—those striking anecdotes which seem to 
unveil the soul and open to our view the 
secret springs of action. “TI believe,” says 
Augustine Thierry, “that the time has ar- 
rived when history will be relished more 
strongly by the public than any other study :” 
it is so now in France; and we have badly 
read the signs of the times, if England is not 
surely, though slowly, adopting the same pre- 
dilection. ‘ Honour to whom honour is due” 
—Sir Walter Scott was the author of the 
revolution :—* what writer before him,” asks 
M. Thierry, “ spoke of Saxons and Normans 
in the age of the lion-hearted Richard? Or 
who discerned in the Scottish rebellions the 
hereditary enmity of the sons of the Gael to 
the sons of the Saxons?” Even at the pre- 
sent day we are accustomed to appropriate 
to ourselves the military fame of the first 
Richard and the first Edward; though those 
princes, not only in blood, but in language 
and feeling, belonged to the Norman ‘con- 
querors, not to the English nation that they 
subdued. In the same way, the French glory 
in the fame of Martel, Charlemagne, and 
Clovis, who were genuine Teutons, belong- 


ing to a Germanic and not a French people, 
Following the steps of M. Thierry, M. Dumas 
has traced an outline of the History of the 
Gauls and Franks, from the period when 
they first came into contact, until they amal- 
gamated into one nation; up to which time 
he carefully uses the old significant Teutonic 
names, instead of the softened appellations 
introduced as refinements: Charles becomes 
once more Karl (strong), Clovis assumes his 
old name Hlod-wig (a celebrated warrior), 
and Hugues, losing the unnecessary addition, 
goes back to the simple Hug (intelligent), 
‘The character of Charlemagne furnishes ys 
with a fair specimen of the views that M, 
Dumas has formed of the ancient history of 
his country. , 

Karl is one of those men who would require, 
for himself alone, a great historian and a great 
history; he is one of those predestined persons, 
born long before their human birth in the Divine 
Intelligence, and sent upon earth when the 
period of their mission has arrived: then mar- 
vellous things are performed, which men believe 
to have been executed by human hands; for 
as there is a visible cause before them, they 
refer everything to that cause. It is only after 
the death of those thus divinely commissioned 
persons, and when we compare the end which 
they believed they had reached, with that which 
they really attained, and the result to which 
they arrived, that we recognize an instrument 
acting according to God's will, not a creature 
obeying his own human inclinations: and we 
are forced to confess, that the more genius is 
great, the more it is blind ; because God chooses 
men of genius alone to second him in his pro- 
vidential designs, and tells them not till the hour 
of their death—that is, till they come to render 
acconnt of their mission in heaven—for what 
purpose they had been sent. 

The historians who have represented Karl 
the Great to us as a French emperor, have been 
strangely deceived: he is a man of the North 
(Germany); he is a barbarian, who, having 
never learned to write, even his name, seals his 
treaties with the pommel of his sword, and 
causes them to be respected with the point; 
the object of his predilection is Germany, the 
natal soil of his race. His two capitals are, 
Aix-la-Chapelle and Thionville; the language 
that he loves to speak is the Teutonic ; the habit 
in which he is clothed is that of his ancestors; 
and when he sees the Roman tongue prevail 
over his own, and national costumes adopted 
by the strangers (the Frankish conquerors of 
Gaul), he gives orders to collect the legends of 
his ancestors, that they at least might be pre- 
served for posterity, and constantly refuses to 
wear any dress but that of his fathers. 

An analysis of the circumstances that 
united the Franks and Gauls into the French 
people, and a comparison of this course of 
events with that which formed the English 
nation from the mixture of the Saxons and 
Normans, is an interesting subject of inves- 
tigation, which we very reluctantly avoid. 
But hereafter, when M. Dumas shall have 
published the series of chronicles, to which 
this work is designed as an introduction, we 
trust that we shall have an opportunity of 
introducing to the English people, ancestors 
of whom they may be justly proud, though 
| Cacir fame has been hidden for centuries— 
and of tracing the first source of British free- 
dom, in the stern resistance of the Saxon 
| people to Norman domination, even after 

hope seemed for ever extinguished, 


And patriot valour, desperate grown, 
Sought refuge in the grave. 
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The Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal: | tiger, the leopard, the panther, the elephant, 


August to December, 1832. 
February, 1833. 
Calcutta. 


We have received the above numbers of this 
new and valuable periodical devoted to Ori- 
ental literature and science. Its pages are 
replete with information the most valuable, 
derived almost entirely from original sources. 
Copious extracts from native works of in- 
terest, are now for the first time introduced 
to the English reader; the proceedings of 
the Asiatic Society, under the immediate 
sanction of which this Journal is published, 
are given fully and correctly ; and commu- 
nications from its most distinguished mem- 
bers appear amongst the leading articles. 
Under the head ‘ Progress of European 
Science,” a judicious abstract of the proceed- 
ings of the learned Societies in London and 
Paris is given: the mode in which this suf- 
ficiently difficult task, considering the small 
space that can be devoted to it, is executed, 
speaks highly for the talents and acquire- 
ments of Mr, Prinsep, the editor. 
History, we are happy to sce, receives a fair 
share of attention, and cannot fail to derive 
signal improvements from the accurate ob- 
servations of men who have an opportunity 
of viewing, in a state of nature, those animals 
which only meet the eye of an European 
zoologist when degraded by captivity or 
domestication. On this account we read 
with peculiar interest a paper on ‘ The Mam- 
malia of Nepal,’ by Mr. Hodgson, C.S. 
Nepal, our readers will remember, lies almost 
north from Calcutta, bordering on the great 
Himalayan chain. It is in medium latitude, 
28° N., long. 84° E.; but the temperature 
of the northern part is considerably mode- 
rated by the vicinity of mountains covered 
with snow for half the year. The southern 
part is perfectly tropical ia its heat, inhabi- 
tants, and vegetation, and may be divided 
into the Tardi, or marshes ; the Bhawar, or 
forest ; and the little hills, with their subject 
valleys, which direct themselves towards the 
lofty boundary mountains. About one- 
twentieth of the Tardi is cultivated: the 
rest is overrun with topes gone to jungle, 
brush-wood, and giant grass. Large tracts 
of the grass land of the Tarai are annually 
subdued by fire, and afterwards depastured 
by thousands of cows and buffaloes, but only 
for about two months ; after which the grass, 
growing out of all compass, restores to these 
temporary pastures the features of the sur- 
rounding wilderness. The forest is a prodi- 
gious assemblage of noble trees, woven -to- 
gether by immense creepers, and encumbered 
above with air-plants, below with underwood 
and grass from six to ten feethigh. ‘Through 
all this region malaria prevails terribly from 
March to September, generated, as Mr. H. 
presumes, by the undue and almost exclusive 
prevalence of vegetable exhalations in the 
atmosphere. ‘There is no free ventilation, 
and the forest and the lesser hills (where the 
malaria is worst,) are absolute wildernesscs 
of rank vegetation, of so extravagantly rife 
ai increase, that, in oriental phrase, you 
may almost see and hear it grow.” It is a 
temarkable fact, and one that has not yet 
been explained by the physiologist, that in 
the midst of this pestiferous exhalation, from 
Which all mankind fly during eight months 
of the year, live and thrive the mightiest 
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quadrupeds in the known world. The royal 


buffalo, and rhinoceros, with stags of the 
noblest growth, abound ;—what then is the 
constitution of these animals, by which they 
are enabled to breathe, not only with im- 
punity but advantage, the air that is death 
toman? Nay, further, “ take tame animals, 
no matter whether herbivorous or carnivo- 
rous, into this region, between April and 
October, and they will catch the malaria and 
die. Onthe other hand, there are particular 
tribes of men bred in these or similar places, 
(such as the Tharfii of the spot, and the 
Dhangar of South Behar,) who can live 
there, at least, if not flourish. They die not, 
neither do they pine visibly; but they are 
poor specimens of humanity; whereas the 
great quadrupeds alluded to are the largest 
and most vigorous of their respective kinds.” 
Mr. Hodgson endeavours to account for these 
facts, on the principle of acclimatization or 
inherited habits of body,—which, of course, 
would be stronger in the animals that have 
so long tenanted this spot, than in man, who 
is comparatively a recent intruder. This 
principle may be safely admitted, for it is 
little more than an expression of the fact in 
other terms. The constitution of an animal 
exposed to malarious influence, is supposed 
to undergo a certain change or modification, 
to enable it to resist that influence; this 
modified constitution is then transmitted to 
the progeny of the animal ; in them the mo- 
dification becomes still more complete, until 
at last an artificial constitution, the result of 
external influences, is formed ; and the adap- 
tation is so perfect, that these circumstances 
appear now to have become necessary or 
useful. All this we may admit as possible, 
or even probable; but it says nothing as to 
the nature of this change, which it supposes 
to take place. We are even at a loss to 
know in what part of the corporeal organism 
the change is wrought, but should be inclined 
to refer it tothe nervous system. Dr. Stevens, 
of course, placed it in the blood; and men- 
tions a few interesting observations on the 
different qualities of this fluid drawn from 
men inhabiting low, swampy grounds, from 
others in dry, elevated situations, and from 
others in the vicinity of salt lakes, which, 
according to his theory, exercised a peculiar 
influence in reddening the blood. Unfortu- 
nately, this theory was the medium through 
which the Doctor chose to see everything ; 
so that we cannot rely on his facts as those 
of an unprejudiced observer of nature. The 
question, however, is still open; facts are 
wanting; and it is to such naturalists as 
Mr. Hodgson, that we must be indebted for 
them. 

Central and Western Asia have been long 
looked to as the cradle, not only of the hu- 
man race, but of the original stocks whence 
sprung most of the animals which at present, 
in a domestic state, serve to the uses of man. 
It is thus that our ox, goat, and sheep, may 
probably be represented by the buffalo, ega- 
erus, and argali, all which find place in 
wir. Hodgson’s memoir. We wish particu- 
larly to draw attention to his account of a 
peculiar breed of sheep in the Nepal country, 
which is well worth the consideration of gen- 
tlemen interested in the improvement of our 
* fleecy flocks” :— 

‘“*The Huniah is a large, tall breed, with 
slender, compressed, spirally-twisted horns, and 








short narrow tail. Though now naturalized in 
the Kachar, it is of trans-Himdlayan origin. 
The colour is almost invariably white. Indivi- 
duals of this species are apt to have three, four, 
and even five horns. The Hiniah cannot bear 
the heat of Nepal, south of the northern division, 
and will doubtless flourish in England, where 
the experiment is making of naturalizing it. Its 
wool is superb.” 

Mr. Hodgson adds in a note— 

“Should this paper meet the eye of any 
wealthy and spirited individual in England, 
who may be disposed to forward the experiment 
in question, I beg to say I shall be happy to 
assist him. Let him refer to Messrs. Mackin- 
tosh & Co. Calcutta.” 

Lieut. Hutton, 37th N.I., is another dili- 
gent labourer in the field of Natural History ; 
but his observations are chiefly confined to 
the smaller animals, terrestrial mollusca, in- 
sects, &c. He seems fully to have set at 
rest the question respecting the scorpion’s 
stinging itself to death, when placed within 
a fiery circle, which, in fact, has not latterly 
had any credence amongst zoologists. As 
our readers, however, may be glad of an op- 
portunity of judging for themselves, we annex 
Lieut. Hutton’s report of an experiment which 
he made :— 

“Arguing one day on this subject, and not 
being able.to convince my adversary, I procured 
two scorpions for the purpose of testing the 
truth of his statement, and found the result to 
be as I had anticipated. The poor animals, 
after twice or thrice running over the glowing 
charcoal, and being put back again, were in a 
minute or two completely roasted by the heat, 
and expired without making the least attempt 
to sting themselves. The animal, when in pain, 
lashes its tail about very quickly, which might 
possibly have given rise to the opinion that it 
was stinging itself. I consider it as next to 
impossible for them to commit suicide, as, in- 
dependent of the hardness of their covering, it 
is a known fact, that the scorpion, when endea- 
vouring to sting, strikes backwards with much 
force; whereas, in stinging itself, it must push 
forwards, which I think it unable to do; but 
even if I it could, I should question its ability 
to pierce the armour with which nature has 
clothed it.” 

Sheets of Buchanan’s Statistics of Di- 
najptir have been printed and circulated, 
bound up with each number of this Journal, 
at the express request of the Indian Govern- 
ment, who have adopted this mode of making 
known the contents of the valuable docu- 
ments of which they are possessed. In return, 
they have, with the liberality which always 
characterizes their proceedings, with respect 
to literary undertakings, directed that the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society shall circulate 
in the Bengal and Bombay Presidencies free 
of postage. 

To those sufficiently skilled in Oriental 
research, the analysis furnished by Mr. H. 
H. Wilson of the Puranas, will be of the 
deepest interest, as affording us the first in- 
troduction to the literature of Thibet. A 
notice of the tenets held by the followers of 
Syed Ahmed, written by Moulavi Mohammed 
Ismail, is extremely curious, as being the 
Mohammedan account of the latest Moham- 
medan sect. 

We have enlarged so much on the Na- 
tural History division, that we are unable 
to do more than allude to the other parts. 
The whole publication is creditable alike to 
the editor, and the Society from which it 
emanates, 
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ORIGINAL PAPERS 


LYRICS OF HOME.—No. II. 
By H. F. Chorley. 
THE BIRTH OF THE FIRST-BORNe 
You're welcome, tiny stranger, 
So long expected here ; 
You’re welcome to this world of ours, 
With all its joy and fear: 
If angels bless your cradle 
With friends in plenteous store, 
And with a spirit bright and free— 
*Twere sin to ask for more. 
Oh, since the days of Adam, 
Was never such a child! 
Before you well were born an hour, 
You looked about and smiled ; 
Your eyes are twin blue flowers, 
That at the dew-fall close; 
Your voice the laugh of summer wind, 
That nestles in a rose : 
Your dimpled cheeks are softer 
Than the white dove’s downy wing; 
Your little hands like tender leaves 
Of the curling fern in spring; 
Your teet already striving 
To meet the stranger ground : 
Your sire would swear you have no peer, 
In town or country round. 
My blessing on you, dearest: 
If some are born so gay 
They mock at every chance and ill 
That meets them on their way— 
Be yours a lot so joyous; 
And, oh, where’er you be, 
Aye keep a corner in your heart 
For lonely ones like me! 


COMMON NOVEL READERS, 

THERE are certainly no such people as common 
novel readers: there might have been thirty or 
forty years ago, before the march of intellect 
began, but now we are all too enlightened for 
such promiscuous devouring of the trash of the 
circulating library. Novels are now only read 
as a relief to severer studies, or as a philo- 
sophical and psychological study. Ah—well— 
people say, and flatter themselves that intellect 
is marching right onwards, and thatall the world's 
an university, and the men and women merely 
students. Moonshine! The common novel reader 
is as common a creature as ever—and_ perhaps 
more so, inasmuch as reading is more common. 
In fact, almost all readers are common novel 
readers; they may deny it if they will, but they 
can’t disprove it. Yes, Sir, you are one of those 
wise people who never read novels at all, and of 
course you cannot be a common novel reader 
because you don’t even read the uncommon no- 
vels. With all due deference permit me to say 
‘Fudge’! You are as fond of a novel as the 
best or the worst of common novel readers; 
only you don’t take it in the shape of a novel. 
Youare like the good people of the Temperance 
Society, who say paw-paw to a glass of brandy and 
water, but have no objection to gulp brandified 
wines. All reading is divisible into two classes, 
—of matter, and of mind. He who reads of 
matter, and meddles not with mind, is the stu- 
dent of physical philosophy; he is absorbed with 
gases, with acids, with alkalis, with circles, 
with squares, with sines, with lines, with tan- 
gents, with shapes and colours of all shades and 
sizes—he is nota common novel reader ;_ he cares 
nothing for or about humanity; his soul is as 
dry as dust; and he looks as wise as a stutied 
alligator; he isa man of science; he gloats overa 
pennyworth of conchology, and calls it the march 
of intellect; he knows that the moon isnot apiece 
of green cheese, and therein he thinks himself 
much wiser than his ancestors, who laboured 
under some errors concerning that planet; he 





travels by steam-boats, and is learned on the 
subject of pistons, therefore he has attained to 
a high degree of legislatorial wisdom, and is 
competent to set the world on its legs, which 
has all this time been standing on its head, for 
mere lack of pantology. Bless the wiseacre! he 
shall not be reproached with the sin of com- 
mon novel reading; he has not the taste for it, 
nor the apprehension of its meaning. But the 
other kind of reading is that which has reference 
to mind and human feelings, emotions, interests, 
or passions ; and it is in this class that we find 
common novel readers in great abundance. For 
what is the charm of a common novel? Where- 
in consists the fascination with which it wins, 
binds, and fetters the mind? Is it because it is 
false? —No. Because it is stupid?—No. Be- 
cause it is improbable—impossible—irrational ? 
—No. It is because it brings us to an acquain- 
tance more or less perfect with the passions and 
feelings and interests of the human heart. The 
taste for novel reading is founded on the prin- 
ciple so prettily expressed by Terence: 
Homo sum; humani nihil a me alienum puto. 

But some people gratify their propensity for 
gossip and for human curiosity by reading only 
history, biography, travels and voyages, and 
thereupon they plume themselves on their love 
of solid reading. Solid fiddlestick! I remember 
seeing at the glass door of some circulating library 
in the suburbs a list of books lent to read: there 
was not a single novel in the list—it was all bio- 
graphy, or memoirs, or travels, or poetry—any 
thing but novels. Villanous affectation! It is 
just upon a par with those hypocritical tramps 
who grind psalm tunes ona barrel organ. I 
don’t give away many pence—I have not many 
to give—but I make it an invariable rule never to 
give a copper toa psalm grinder; nor would I 
ever be a subscriber toa circulating library that 
should afiect the prudery of not circulating 
novels. What are histories but royal romances ? 
and what are novels but domestic histories ? 
But people read history for instruction. Well, 
I do not deny that a journeyman linen-draper 
may gain much instruction from reading ‘Tacitus 
—he may learn that if he should ever come to 
be emperor of the civilized world, and should 
be as arbitrary and tyrannical as Nero was, he 
will cut just as contemptible a figure in history. 
But if that said linendraper’s journeyman should 
tell me, that he finds just as mucl entertain- 
ment in reading Tacitus as in reading Tom 
Jones, | would not believe him. 

Where, in the name of nonsense, is the sub- 
stantial difference in point of mental nutriment 
between a book of travels and a novel? A book 
of travels in Spain will tell you, and you musttake 
the author’s word for it, how the Spanish people 
eat and drink, how they are dressed—it will tell 
you all about roads, in which you will never 
travel—about miserable inns, where youare never 
likely to put up—about fleas that will never bite 
you, and about tough rabbits and fricasseed 
tom-cats, that you will never eat; and you will 
hear, perhaps, how the author was near being 
drowned, or robbed, or murdered, and will 
think that he was not quite in so great danger 
as he thought himself. You will call this 





| for the child. 


solid reading, furnishing the mind with facts | 


and not fiction—so it may be; but you don’t 
care a fig for the fact: you read for your 
amusement—you read it for pure gossip’s sake; 
the facts are such as youcan never make use 
of in any possible way, either for the philosophy 
of speculation or for the purposes of life. Here, 
then, is the true spirit of acommon novel reader, 
viz. reading for amusement ; but merely because 
the book does not bear on its title-page the name 
of novel, therefore you conceitedly take to your- 
self the reputation of standing higher in the 
reading world than the common novel reader. 
Why, we all read for amusement if we are not 
conceited apes—yes, and so we do then. Look 


—— 


at that tallow-faced gentleman with an aquiline 
nose and broad flat eyes and curved spine, with 
a voice as deep and oracularas the last note but 
one of a donkey’s bray: he has reached the 
twenty-ninth volume of Rees’s Cyclopedia, and 
is fully determined to go through the whole set; 
and perhaps, when he has finished that, he will 
read the Encyclopzdia Londinensis, or the 
Statutes at Large; he is reading for his amuse. 
ment. Nothing amuses him so much as to be 
thought a marvellously wise man—a living lexi- 
con—a walking cyclopadia—an oracle on two 
legs—a Don Know-all—an intellectual gas-light, 
“ T never read works of fiction,” says a gaitered 
biped, who is walking in the rear rank of a troop 
of “classically and commercially educated” young 
gentlemen. “ Don’t you, my good sir? Well, so 
much the better for you, for if you did, you might 
get rid of a little of that conceit, which is now 
the breath of your life and the joy of your heart; 
stick to Cocker and the ologies, choak yourself 
with lexicons, eschew all study of humanity, and 
you may creep to your grave without finding 
out that you are a goose.” 

The vituperation and avoidance of novels, 
merely as novels, is one of the meanest and sil- 
liest pieces of intellectual quackery and ciap- 
trappery that ever was invented. Hands of the 
greatest tact, minds of the deepest thought, have 
found themselves employment and the world 
instruction in composing works of fiction. Fic- 
tion is a word that frightens fools! They incon- 
tinently set it down for a lie ; whereas, in good 
truth, it is the farthest removed from lying of any 
species of composition in existence. A traveller 
may lie and we cannot find him out, a biographer 
may ascribe to his subject virtues which the man 
never possessed, or actions which he never per- 


| formed ; but the novel writer must stick to truth, 


or he sinks into neglect and oblivion—he must 
delineate nature truly, or he will provoke dis- 
taste and disgust. He does not call on you to 
believe his narrative literally—but to believe its 
characters, its principles, its sentiments ; for he, 

—— Who knows no better 

‘Than to interpret by the letter 

The story of the cock and bull, 

Must have a most uncommon skull. 

All that a novel has to depend upon is its 
truth of principle, its fidelity to nature, and the 
tact and talent with which that truth is told and 
that fidelity is preserved. And herein is the 
value and beauty of that kind of truth displayed, 
in that it is visible and obvious to all, for it ap- 
peals to experience and it awakens observation; 
it opens the character of humanity, and is at 
once food for the philosopher and amusement 
Gentle reader, if you should ever 
meet with a vituperator of novels, watch the man 


| closely—observe him attentively; and you will 


find to a certainty—something soft in his head 
or hard in his heart. 


THE ARTS IN GERMANY. 
Vienna, Aug. 12 
T have been grievously disappointed in this 
great capital on all that respects the Arts. 
There appears generally such a propensity 
amongst the southern Germans to distinguish 
themselves in this pursuit, and to rival their 
neighbours of Italy, that the largest city of such 
a region seemed calculated to dispute the place 


| of Queen of the Arts with Rome itself. All that 


appeared to be wanting in Munich, was the 
wealth, and patronage, the population, rivalry, 


| &c. of a great capital, in order to produce €x- 


cellence in every walk. Vienna has all these 
advantages; but the taste and spirit which ani- 
mates Munich is here wanting. ‘There are 


| galleries and collections, indeed, without end; 
| and if the works of the great masters could create 


| a school, here one would not be wanting. 


| 


The 
neatest kept collection of pictures, as well as one 
of the most valuable, in Europe, is the Imperial 
Gallery of Vienna, It is, moreover, most aptly 
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located, with a palace to itself. The collection 
occupies what is known by the name of the 
Ober, or Upper Belvedere—a beautiful mansion, 
planned and begun by Prince Eugene, on the 


| 


| columns, without nave or choir, offers a happy | 


most commanding site in the neighbourhood of | 


the city. It is now in the middle of one of these 
vast faubourgs, which are considered as being 


as much Vienna, as the old city itself, shut in | 


by its bastions and fosse. The Belvedere is | 


surrounded by a beautiful garden, up which the | 


approach leads. The pictures are lodged ex 
prince. They have not ouly the palace, but the 
guard of honour, the Swiss, the usher, &c. You 
might imagine yourself paying a visit to an 
arch-duke. 

A magnificent staircase leads to a marble 
hall, that put me in mind of what Wan- 
stead was. Portraits of Maria Theresa and of 
Joseph II. adorn it; the former with her finger 
on some architectural design—her splendid 
history might have afforded a happier emblem 
of her life. Joseph II. must be sadly belied, 
since here he scems but a courtier. From the 
marble hall, the gallery extends through the 
ancient suite of apartments: the Italian school 
filling one side, the Netherlands the other; both 
extremely rich, as might be expected, consider- 
ing how long the House of Austria had one foot 
upon the German Ocean, the other upon the 
Mediterranean Sea. The collection of Van- 
dycks and of Rubens’ is richer than that of 
Manich, though perhaps not so numerous. 
Amongst the latter is the well-known Reception 
of Theodosius by St, Ambrose. It is in the 
Italian School, however, that the Royal Gallery 
of Vienna is most rich: neither Munich nor 
Paris can compete with it. There are five or 
six Raphaels, and as many Coreggios: amongst 
the latter a head of Christ, and Cupid cutting 
his Bow. But it was rather the works of the 
less-renowned masters that attracted my ad- 
miration: the numerous, large, and splendid 
specimens by Caravaggio, by Spagnoletto, by 
Schidone—those masters, of whom we sce but 
scraps in the north, are here to be studied or 
judged in their full developement. A picture 
of Luca Giordano, representing the conquest of 
the Archangel over Satan and his Legions, may 
well rival Raphael’s famed picture on the same 
subject. There are no such Domenichinos, how- 
ever, asat Munich. Catalogue there was none; 
the names of the artists being on the pictures, and 
a description of each being affixed to the window 
of each room; owing to this, my curiosity was 
satisfied and sight delighted, more than my me- 
mory stored. Note-taking in public, looks too 
much like the connoisseur or the critic for me; 
so that I send you but a meagre account. At 
a future period I may be more particular, and 
after having explored the Lichstenstein and 
Esterhazy collections. 

No city is so full of palaces as Vienna, Venice 
not excepted ;—and yet there is not one—there 
is scarcely an edifice indeed—to be cited as 
holding rank amongst the great monuments of 
European architecture. Sz. Stephen’s may be 
allowed this honour, from its size, and from the 
height of its one fretted spire ; but it yields to 
many rivals. It may be pleaded, that Vienna 
did not become an archbishopric until after the 
age of cathedral building was past. The next 
most striking church, or architectural object, is 
that dedicated to St. Carlo Borromeo, built in 
the style of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, with a dome and a handsome facade. It 
has the singular adjuncts of two pillars, wreathed 
round with bas-reliefs, like Trajan’s column, 
and surmounted by gilt eagles. They have a 
Strange and pleasing effect. It stands on the 
edge of the glacis, or open space betwixt the 
town and its faubourgs, and thus possesses 
the advantage of being well seen. Of the 
other churches, the chief merit is the interiors; 

Some of which are fine, and richly ornamented. 











That of the Italian church, consisting of three 
aisles equal in height, and separated by clustered 


specimen of church architecture, of which the 
fault is, in general, monotony. ‘The church of the 
Augustin monks is adorned with the mausoleum 
of Maria Christina of Austria, executed by Ca- 
nova. Itis in every way worthy of that great 
master. 

The most imposing part of Vienna is, after 
all, its narrow streets, lined with magnificent 
and never-ending palaces, all filled, more or 
less, with the treasures of art. Some of them 
are little towns, from their lanes and the num- 
ber of their courts: such is that of the Ester- 
hazys. The Lichstenstein family have half-a- 
dozen of these enormous edifices. One of them 
so much blocked up the way, that a passage has 
been pierced through it for the convenience of 
the citizens. But all these edifices and palaces 
are more or less ancient. There is nothing of 
modern date, except the gate before the Royal 
Palace, and some few others, chiefly in the fau- 
bourgs;—so that Vienna alone seems uninfluenc- 
ed by that architectural mania, which is active in 
all other capitals, and which is so fast altering 
and improving London, Paris, and Berlin. 
There are other reasons for this, besides the 
embarrassed state of the Austrian finances, and 
the stagnation of commerce and wealth neces- 
sarily attendant upon so limited a developement 
of man’s liberty and man’s powers. For what- 
ever purpose an edifice may at this time be 
wanting, there are always at hand spacious 


| palaces, standing empty, or ready to be ceded 


by their princely and ruined proprietors. The 
owner of one of those piles, Prince Kaunitz, is, 
you are aware, at present in St. Pelagie, at 
Paris, occupying a cell, whilst strangers are 


here admiring the grandeur and wealth of his | 
Then there is no river at Vienna, | 


possessions. 
to require the construction of bridges. The 
Danube is far off; and the little arm or 
canal that is diverted from it towards Vienna, 
is merely a rill. Nothing, indeed, can be less 
imposing than the view of this city on the 
water side, its brick bastions filling up what 
might have been a quay; beyond them piles 


| of wood extend for miles along the banks of 


the stream, which, with the rafts upon its sur- 
face, take away all that picturesque effect, of 
which the banks even of an inferior stream are 
so susceptible. 

In short, I think Vienna has been over- 
lauded; even its environs by no means come up 
to the many descriptions of their beauty. ‘To 
the south and west, indeed, are hills and verdure; 
but you have a dreary interval to pass ere you 
reach them ;—just as in Paris, where miles of 
plain are to be traversed ere you come to the 
variety of a hill country. At the foot of one 
of the little hills round Vienna, stands Schén- 
brun, the imperial summer residence, adjoining 
the village of Hietzing. The palace and gardens 
are Versailles in miniature—a homely kind of 
Versailles. A pavilion or banqueting-house 
on an eminence of the park, and which appears 
to crown the palace itself, when viewed in tront, 
is the most remarkable object in regard to archi- 
tecture. This is all I have to send you from 
Vienna, for literature isa blank. The city may 
be said to contain but one man eminent in this 
pursuit, Von Hammer, the Orientalist, and the 
historian of Turkey. From reflections upon 
either politics or social life I, of course, abstain. 

OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP ON LITERATURE 

AND ART. 

Tuc long-agitated question about the Na- 
tional Gallery is at length decided, and the site 
originally selected is now determined on. On 
Monday last, Mr. Wilkins, the architect, staked 
out the building, and on Wednesday he had the 
honour of submitting his plans and models to 








the King, at St. James’s Palace. His Majesty 
expressed his unqualified approbation of the 
designs. Some alterations in the elevation 
having been suggested by persons whose taste 
and judgment entitle their opinions to consi- 
deration, the models were exhibited under both 
aspects for his Majesty’s decision, The King 
gave a most decided preference to the design 
as it was originally intended, which will conse- 
quently be adopted. Operations began on the 
following morning, and the foundations for the 
east wing will shortly be commenced. The mode 
intended to be pursued, is, to finish the east 
wing for the immediate reception of the national 
collection. The centre will be commenced in 
the spring, but the west wing not till the autumn 
of next year, in order to allow time for the 
removal of the records, which now occupy a 
portion of the old stables. 

It is with feelings of the deepest regret, that 
we announce the death of that clever artist 
and excellent man, Mr. G. Robson. We had 
the good fortune to know him personally, but 
still more intimately from the report of his 
brother artists, all of whom agreed in represent- 
ing him as among the most active, generous, 
and best of friends. ‘The few particulars that 
have reached us, just as we are going to press, 
are, that he left London on Wednesday the 28th 
of August, by steamer, for Stockton-upon-Tees, 
where he did not arrive before the following 
Saturday, having been exposed to that tremen- 
dous storm which commenced the day before. 
He had suffered so greatly on the voyage, that 
he was in an extremely debilitated state on 
landing—went immediately to bed, and expired 
on the following morning. , 

An inscription from the pen of the Lord 
Chancellor is now placed on the pedestal of one 
of the five statues of James Watt; it is simple, 
and to the point: —* This statue of James Watt, 
Fellow of the Royal Societies of London and 
Edinburgh, and Member of the Institute of 
France, is presented by his son to the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, in gratitude for the encourage- 
ment afforded by its Professors to the scientific 
pursuits of his father's early life.” 

As to Literature, it may truly be said that 
the schoolmaster is abroad, and, for anything we 
can see of promise in the future, his pupils may 
follow when they please: no books of any note 
are publishing; few even are printing; and 
learning, in spite of the weekly pennyworths, 
promises soon to sink to the score and the tally, 
as Jack Cade desired. 





FINE ARTS 

Engravings from the Works of Henry Liverseege. 

Part VI. Moon & Boys. 
Tiere was always nature, and oftentimes fine 
feeling, in the pictures of Liverseege: ‘The 
Betrothed,’ from Scott, and ‘ Falstaif and Bar- 
dolph, with ‘Othello and Desdemona,’ from 
Shakspeare, are the prints of this number: we 
like the latter best: there is great simplicity in 
Othello, and much gentleness in Desdemona: 
the humour of Falstaff lies more in his paunch 
than in his face; Bardolph is well, and so is the 
Knight in the ‘ Betrothed.’ 
Original Sketches of Ileads. 

London: Dickinson. 
Tuse sketches have great merit: they are 
beautiful in themselves, are no doubt portraits, 
and are lithographed and tinted very gracefully 
by Sharp. 
Original Illustrations of the Poetical Works of Sir 

Walter Scott. Part 1. London : Moon & Boys. 


By John Hayter. 


TueEseE illustrations amount in number to a 
dozen, and include, in addition to the scenes 
which embellish the five volumes of the ‘ Min- 
strelsy,’ and ‘Sir Tristrem,’ Views of Newark 
and Melrose, They are all from drawings by 
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Turner, and some of them are exquisitely beau- 
tiful. ‘* Newark’s ruined tower,” stands high 
among the rocks and birks of the Yarrow, and 
commands that romantic pass which unites the 
vale of Yarrow with those of Ettrick and Tweed. 
‘Melrose’ includes the valley and stream of 
Tweed, and seems to be looked upon by the 
Great Minstrel, who is seated with his family at 
a collation on the grass. Of the other prints we 
have formerly spoken. 


Illustrations to the Poetical Works of Sir Walter 
Scott, Part I. London: Tilt. 
* Branksome Tower,’ ‘ Benvenue,’ and ‘ Lona,’ 
are the landscapes of this starting number; and 
a fancy head ot ‘ Metelill,’ from the poetic pencil 
of Boxall, materially adds to the other attractions. 
The scenes belong to the ‘ Lay of the Last Min- 
strel,’ the ‘ Lady of the Lake,’ and the ‘ Lord of 
the Isles.’ ‘The ‘ Metelill’ is an impersonation 
of the Gentle Ladye in ‘ Harold the Dauntless:’ 
a group of armorial bearings of the ‘Combatants 
at Flodden Field,’ illustrates ‘ Marmion.’ ‘This 
work looks as if intended to run a race against the 
Illustrations of the Poems of Scott, publishing 
by and for the family. We hope not—it would 
be not only against feeling but against Turner, 
both vigorous opponents. 
Landscape Illustrations of the Lifeand Works of 
Lord Byron. Part XVII. London: Murray. 
AmonG these we have some beautiful scenes 
beautifully engraved; 1. ‘The Castellated 
Rhine,’ 2. ‘Interlacken,’ and 3. ‘The Hague,’ 
are our favourites. ‘Aberdeen’ too is to our 
mind in all save the paving of the street—it 
seems of water rather than of stone. In the 
‘School of Homer at Scio,’ Turner shows no- 
thing of the poet, and less of the painter than 
we have witnessed 


’ 


Among other works on our table, is a proof 
of the clever Portrait of Mr. Galt, which is to 
be prefixed to his Autobiography.—Also, Land- 
scape Reminiscences, No. I1. ‘ Tonbridge Wells,’ 
drawn on stone by George Barnard. Here are 
thirty-eight sketches from one of the pleasantest 
spots in England. Tonbridge Wells and its 
neighbourhood, not only abounds in beautiful 
scenery, but is full of historical recollections. 
Mr. Barnard has judiciously introduced Views 
of Bayham Abbey and Penshurst, and should 
have added Hever and Summer Hill, and other 
famed places.—Mr. Shaw’s Specimens of Ancient 
Furniture continue to interest us. The Cham- 
ber Organ given in this fourth number is an 
admirable specimen of the rich carving and fine 
taste of the German School.—Memorials of Ox- 
ford, No. X1. With ‘Magdalen Church’ we are 
well acquainted; the views from Broad Street 
and St. Giles’s, are beautiful and true. The 
wood-cuts of the ‘ Remains of Beaumont Palace,’ 
*Kettal Hall,’ and the ‘Nave and Font of St. 
Mary Magdalen,’ all aid in maintaining the illu- 
sion which the more important scenes create. 
—Picturesgue Memorials of Salisbury, No. VI. 
An useful and not inelegant work. ‘The ‘ Bishop’s 
Palace,’ and the ‘College de Vaux, Harnam,’ are 
the picturesque matters of this number.— The 
Hon. MissGarduer,’ engraved by Cochrane, from 
a miniature by Miss E. Kendrick, and ‘ Dunrobin 
Castle,’ by Starling, after Daniell, are the em- 
bellishments of this month's Court Magazine.— 
Fisher's Picturesque lilustrations of Great Britain 
we have before acknowledged to be among the 
best of the cheap illustrated works; and Parts 
XV. and XVI. fully maintain this character.— 
The Designs of Ornamental Metal Work, by W. 
R. Lines, are very rich and beautiful—the first 
especially. The work may be profitably ex- 
amined by the manufacturers of ornamental 
brass and iron work. 

And now we would willingly dip our pen in 
laughing gas instead of ink, that we might con- 
vey some notion of the quaint conceits, the 











sense, the nonsense, which George Cruikshank 
has etched down in his Sketch Book,—two num- 
bers of which have by accident come before us 
at the same time. There sits Momus in the 
title-page blowing bubbles, which, instead of 
floating away, according to their graceful na- 
ture, sky-tinctured, rainbow-coloured, winning 
admiration for their beauty, turn each into the 
full face of some merry devil, and by every va- 
riety of ‘‘wreathed smile,” win us to laughter. 
Then, on opening the work, follow Domestic 
Medicine—Domestic Economy (wearing father’s 
clothes) —Country Nursing—Portrait of a Gen- 
tleman, framed and glazed—and Leap Frog, 
which is inimitable; and fifty other strange 
things, which will justify us in recommending 
all who love a hearty laugh, to get the work 
itself.—If, at the same time, they order Portraits 
of the Public, being Heads of Audiences, sketch- 
ed by J. W. Gear, with characteristic descrip- 
tions by J. B. Buckstone, they will be set up 
for the winter season, and may give two or 
three parties on the strength of these humorists, 
and the evenings will be sure to go off well. Mr. 
Gear wishes it to be understood, that the subjects 
are not caricatures, but faithful characteristic 
portraits of individuals, sketched in the theatre, 
during the time, and when under the influence 
of dramatic representation. There can be no 
doubt about it. The same parties, or the same 
families, have sat in the front row of the pit 
every night of every performance of the several 
plays—we know them all well. The merry 
fellows at ‘Paul Pry’ are inimitable; Mr. 
Buckstone is hardly inferior in his accompany- 
ing description: we will venture to give it, 
although it must fail in many points, for want 
of the picture which it so well illustrates :— 

* A sketch taken during the performance of 
‘Paul Pry’—Liston is the hero. No other Paul 
could send the young gentleman in this group 
into such a fit of joyous and uncontrollable 
laughter. His father in the centre—it must be 
his father; there are the same eyes, the same 
mouth, and there have been the same teeth— 
is equally delighted. The pair seem an apt il- 
lustration of the saying, ‘ Laugh and grow fat.’ 
The father and son are true laughers, the former 
has laugh’d so loud and long all his life, that 
he has fairly laugh’d all his teeth out of his 
head—one is left, ‘ A solitary doe.’—Will it be 
there at the end of the Comedy? No! he will 
find it in his pocket handkerchief. The son has 
laugh’d with his father since the day of his 
birth, but never could beat the old gentleman 
till to-night. He ‘roars again’—claps his hands, 
and convulsively exclaims, ‘ Drat him, I knew 
he’d come back for his umbrella.’ He has now 
arrived at his manhood of merriment, his prime 
of laughter. His teeth are still perfect and 
tirm—they will receive their jirst shock before 
the curtain falls. ‘The female is a friend to the 
legitimate drama—she lives near the Hay- 
market; her beau is sitting by her side, but the 
artist has omitted him. He has seen Paul Pry 
eight times, and is too much a play-goer to 
laugh very immoderately. The lady thinks Liston 
the drollest man she ever saw—she would laugh 
indeed if she dare, but it is not genteel ina 
playhouse ; besides she has three oranges in her 
lap, and might lose them—but how she will roar 
when she goes home and thinks of that Liston.” 

But while our country friends are writing 
down their orders for these works, they may as 
wellinclude A Peep into AlfredjCrowquill’s Folio, 
which will be published about the time their 
letter reaches town, and contains many odd and 
humorous things, sketched in an artist-like 
manner—aye, and New Readings of Old Authors, 
in which there are absurdities that will make 
them laugh in defiance of their better sense, for 
the work consists of burlesque illustrations of 
passages in Shakspeare. 











THEATRICALS 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 

Asingle-barrel piece called ‘ Swamp Hall; or 
The Friend of the Family,’ was fired off here = 
Wednesday, and though it did not exactly burst 
it was so much injured by the explosion, that 
upon a second trial on Thursday, it was found 
that little or no applause could be brought down 
with it, and it was therefore declared unser. 
viceable, and laid by for the season. It was manu- 
factured by a well-established maker for a good 
customer, but, owing perhaps to its having been 
wanted in a hurry, it seemed to have been put 
together too hastily, and to have been turned 
out of hand without having undergone sufficient 
proof. Certainly there was a screw loose. The 
accident however is of little moment—if nobody 
was benefited by it, no one was injured, and the 
next piece from the same maker will in all pro- 
bability more than make amends. He has 
sent out several capital double-barrelled pieces, 
and may well be excused a trifling mistake ina 
single one. 


ENGLISH OPERA—ADELPHI. 

Better late than never, certainly—but it is a 
pity that the most creditable piece of the season 
should not have been produced until within a 
fortnight of its termination. ‘ The Court Masque; 
or, Richmond in the Olden Time,’ acted on Mon- 
day last, has however arrived in time, not only 
to add to Mr. Planché’s credit as an author and 
adapter, but to save his credit as a manager— 
which, it must be confessed, has been hitherto in 
some peril, partly from the limited means at his 
disposal, and partly from the poor quality of the 
pieces on which he has had to exercise his powers 
of ‘getting up.’ The music of this opera is by 
Mons. Herold, and it was the last work he com- 
pleted. He had commenced another, which was 
unfinished when he died. In its general cha- 
racter the music of ‘ Le Pré aux Cleres’ is light, 
graceful and pleasing. The Judges say that it 
is deficient in depth ; and we, who are only of the 
jury, perhaps agree with them; but judges and 
jury leave the ‘Theatre humming some portion 
of it, and that fact alone is strong evidence in its 
favour. In adapting the opera to the English 
stage, Mr. Planché has again distanced all his 
competitors in this branch of his profession, and 
given ample evidence of an appeal to other books 
than a French and English dictionary. He has 
transferred the scene from France to England— 
laiditin the time of Henry the Eighth and Anne 
Boleyn—so arranged his plot as to make it cor- 
respond in all material points with the character 
and conduct of the French piece—and he has 
gracefully thrown over the whole, the mantle 
and the manners of the period. The songs and 
concerted pieces are written with much clever- 
ness and point—so well, indeed, is this part of 
the work executed, and so neatly are the rough 
edges of translation concealed, that there is little, 
if any, apparent reason why the music might not 
have been originally composed for the English 
words. It was not given in the style best cal- 
culated to do justice to it, but unfortunately the 
combination of singer and actor in the same 
person is rare among us. Mrs. Waylett sang 
her ballads, and indeed all her music, correctly 
and with much taste and sweetness; Miss 
Novello also took great pains, and acquitted 
herself with considerable credit in the first duet 
and in all the concerted music. Mr. Bland, one 
of the few on our stage who can act as well as 
sing, merited and obtained a great deal of ap- 
plause. The acting generally was, if any thing, 
above average. ‘The scenery is so good as to 
add to the already well-earned reputation of 
Messrs Tomkins and Pitt, and the dresses and 
general arrangement give good evidence of Mr. 
Planché’s intimate knowledge of these very 
essential matters. The opera was well received, 
and can hardly fail to be attractive for the res 
mainder of the season, 
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MISCELLANEA 
Mrs. Hannah More.—This lady died on Sa- 
turday last, at Clifton, in the 80th year of her 


age. Few literary persons have had the good | 


fortune to reap so plentiful a harvest of fame 
during their lives; and yet, we doubt whether, 
at this moment, more than one or two of her 
works be known, even by name, to the ma- 
jority of our readers—the reader being, it is 
presumed, under five-and-twenty. Mrs. Han- 
nah More was an amiable and accomplished 
Jady, with much practical and worldly wisdom, 
and very strong religious feelings: her writings 
were addressed to a large and influential class, 
and their temporary success was proportion- 
ably great; but there is no trace in them of 


that original mind—or of that subtle develope- | 


ment of human feelings, in its weakness and its 
strength, which can alone insure even the im- 
mortality of a lifetime to a writer who has the 
fortune, good or ill, of living to eighty. Mrs. 
Hannah More came early into the literary 


world, ticketed and labelled, and patronized as | 


aprodigy. She was introduced to Garrick, and 


Burke, and Reynolds, and Johnson, and Horace | 
Walpole, and others, whose good word was | . 7 p , 
| know nothing: having no Princesses intrusted | 


fame; and she humoured and flattered them, 


and was humoured and flattered in return. Her | 


first literary patron was Garrick, and she wrote 
tragedies: she was subseqently the bosom friend 


of Porteus, Bishop of London; and she de- | 


nounced the theatre in its then state,—as if it 
were different from its ordinary state,—as not 
fit to be countenanced by a Christian people. 


Walpole, in his clever, sarcastic manner, half | 


jest, half earnest, ventured to say more to her 
in his letters, than even a critic dare hazard 
without mature consideration :— 

“TI do lament your not going to Mr. Conway’s 
play: both the author and actors deserved such 
an auditor as you, and you deserved to hear 
them. However, 1 do not pity good people, 
who out of virtue lose or miss any pleasures. 
Those pastimes fleet as fast as those of the wick- 
ed: but when gone, you saints can sit down and 
feast on your self-denial, and drink bumpers of 
satisfaction to the health of your own merit.— 
So truly I don’t pity you.” 

Again— 

“It is very provoking that people must al- 
ways be hanging or drowning themselves, or going 
mad, that you, forsooth, mistress, may have the 
diversion of exercising your pity, and good na- 
ture, and charity, and intercession, and all that 
beadroll of virtues that make you so trouble- 
some and amiable. * * * You are an absolute 
walking hospital, and travel about into lone and 
bye places with your doors open to house stray 
casualties! 1 wish at least that you would have 
some children yourself, that you might not be 
plaguing one for all the pretty brats that are 
starving and friendless. 1 suppose it was some 
such Goody two or three thousand years ago 
that suggested the idea of an alma-mater, suck- 
ling the three hundred and sixty-five bantlings 
of the Countess of Hainault. Well, as your 
newly-adopted pensioners have two babes, I 
insist On your accepting two guineas for them 


your own charities, you shall not stint mine, 
Madam, who can afford it much better.” 

Mrs. Hannah More was the daughter of a 
humble village schoolmaster in the neighbour- 
hood of Bristol, who was even unable to provide 
for her instruction in the ordinary accomplish- 
ments of female education; and she was in- 
debted to the kindness of some neighbouring 
ladies for these advantages. Her undoubted 
talent and exemplary conduct soon interested 


others in her behalf ; and by their assistance she | 
Was enabled to open a school, by which, with her | 


literary labours in aid, she in a few years accu- 
mulated a very handsome fortune. The only 














one of her works likely to be now met with, 


sold in the same time. Her tragedies—The 
Inflexible Captive—Percy—The Fatal False- 
hood—must be considered as utterly forgotten 
by the public. Early patronized herself, Mrs. 
More loved to play the patron; and in 1785 
brought forward a Mrs. Yearsley, a milk-woman 
at Bristol, as a poetical prodigy; her friends, 
of course, admired—her friends had a voice 


| potential—and the public admired; the woman 


grew insolent upon success; and the patron had 
to explain and excuse herself to friends against 
misrepresentation and abuse : the quarrel put an 
extinguisher on the prodigy; and except, per- 
haps, Dr. Southey, who has a crop for all corn, 
and is anative of Bristol, it is more than probable 
that not a single literary man could be found 
who had ever read a line of Mrs. Yearsley’s 
poetry. In 1805, Mrs. More published ‘ Hints 
towards forming the Character of a Young 
Princess,’ written, it was said, expressly at the 
suggestion of Her late Majesty. Of its merits we 


to our charge, we never read the book. Mrs. 
Hannah More was singularly, and not unde- 


| servedly, successful through life; her talents 


and her moral conduct deserved to be; but we 
think she was one of those few literary persons 
who had their reward while living. ~ 

Captain Back.—The Montreal Papers of Wed- 
nesday furnish the following intelligence of the 
progress of this traveller on an errand of huma- 
nity: —“‘On Monday last two canoes, manned 


by voyageurs of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Com- | 


pany, arrived at Lachine from the interior. By 
these, letters have been received from Captain 
Back, dated the 19th of June, from Jack River, 


a small depdt and trading post of the Company | 
| at the north west extremity of Lake Ouinipique, 


in which Captain Back reports himself and 
party in excellent health. He also expresses 
himself much satisfied with the arrangements 
made and zeal manifested in the interior to faci- 
litate the object of the expedition. The follow- 
ing is verbatim :—‘ As the season is fast advanc- 
ing, I purpose proceeding immediately ina light 
canoe, to find out the Thleu ci cho, and also to 
select a wintering station, which may be effected 
before or by the time my heavy barges reach the 
Athabasca, and by this means they will be en- 
abled to come on direct to the end of their jour- 
ney.’ ”"—New York Paper, Aug. 20. 

The newly-discovered Cave near Mitchelstown. 
—There has been such evident exaggerations 
in the accounts hitherto published relating to 
this cave, that we have abstained from all refer- 
ence to the subject. The following, abridged 
from the Dublin Evening Post, is somewhat more 
intelligible—and the writer won our confidence 
at once, by stating that the circumference of three 
miles must be reduced to one.—A gentleman 
connected with this office, who visited the Cave 
on the 21st instant, gives the following particu- 


) ) | lars: —“ The entrance to the Cave is about four 
instead of one at present (that is, when you | 
shall be present).—If you cannot circumscribe | 


feet square, and, preceded by our guides, we en- 
tered this aperture, and slided down an inclined 
plane about fifty feet in length. After progress- 
ing some time in this manner, with considerable 
ditliculty, the guide suddenly announced that we 
were on the edge of a chasm, and having pre- 
pared additional torches, we descended perpen- 
dicularly by a ladder containing forty steps, to 
the next landing place, which was very rugged, 
being covered with rocks. Here again, we pro- 


| ceeded with difficulty along another inclined 


plane, and at length, found ourselves in a large 
hall, the roof of which may be about forty feet 
high, and composed of rocks, wild, pointed, and 
irregular: From the hall, we crept through a 
narrow passage for a considerable distance, and 








| then entered the water hall, the floor of which 
except among very young people, is ‘Celebs | 
| in Search of a Wife,’ published in 1809, and 
which went through ten editions in a twelve- | 
| month: we doubt whether ten copies be now 


resembles a honey-comb, and is interspersed 
with shells, spars, and fragments of icicles; in 
the centre of this hall are four crystallized pil- 
lars, extending from the floor to the ceiling, one 
of which is about nineteen feet in circumference 
at the base, and forms asort of irregular cone at 
the top; the pillars are solid at the bottom, but 
are hollow in the centre; on the top and sides 
of these pillars, nature seems to have rivalled 


| art in the formation and beauty of a sort of fes- 


tooning and drapery, whose folds appear to be 
of the finest and most exquisite texture, whilst 
sparry concretions forming figures of every shape, 
are viewed by the astonished traveller at every 
side with intense feelings of admiration. From 
this we entered the ‘ Gothic Gallery,’ through a 
sort of crystallized curtain, suspended apparently 
on small Doric pillars, which, when touched 
with a cane, produced sounds like a number of 
bells of various sizes. This gallery is about 
twelve feet wide. ‘To the left at a short distance 
we crept through a small aperture, and tasted 
of the waters of a beautiful spring, surrounded 
with small pillars and draperies of the same 
crystallized substance. We next gained the 
upper or garret cave, about thirty feet square 
and 20 high; this is formed like the others, but 


| surrounded with more of fanciful and graceful 


drapery than we before met with, We now 
crept through a long avenue on ‘all fours,’ until 
at the edge of a precipice, where the sound ofa 
rivulet arrested our progress. It appeared to 
be about twenty feet from where we-stood, but 
hitherto no person had sufficient hardihood to 
explore this Stygian river, whence it flows nor 
where it vanished. The atmosphere not being 
quite so salubrious in this dark abode, we re- 
treated to the Sand Hall, and from thence to 
Kingsboro’ Hall, so called after the Noble Lord 
who actually discovered it by breaking through 
a narrow partition of spar, which intercepted 
his passage. In this hall there are spring wells 
and cataracts in miniature, which run through 
tubular spars, and at a distance make a very 
agreeable murmuring noise. After continuing 
our perambulations during three hours in these 
subterraneous regions, and being quite exhausted 
from the fatigue and exercise, we bent our course 
towards the entrance.” 

The Burmese Heir Apparent is an extraordi- 
nary man. He is self-taught; and, although of 
naturally good talents, he is very timid, and 
much alarmed that his turn for scientific sub- 


| jects should be known to the king and minis- 


ters. A gentleman, who has alsoan inclination 
that way, and has seen him frequently, declares 
him to be a wonderful man ; and, if in any other 
country, where he could, without fear, follow 
the bent of his mind, he would soon prove him- 
self a person of superior acquirements. He is 
anxiously looking out for a comet that is to 
appear this month, and which, I believe, by the 
calculations of some French astronomer, is to 
destroy the earth. He has a good telescope— 
a thermometer—a barometer—a stomach-pump 
—and, I believe, an air-pump, all of which he 
is obliged to keep shut up. Subjoined, are some 
questions put by him toa gentleman here, which, 
it is hoped, some one may be able to sulve to 
his satisfaction ;—I1st, He has observed, that the 
last three comets have appeared in the same 
sign in the heavens ; that the moon’s node was 
in at the time. Is this accidental, or has the 
node any connexion with the comets ?—2nd, 
On what data does Sir Isaac Newton found his 
hypothesis of the heat of a comet being 900 
times greater than red-hot iron ?—Srd, Js not 
the height of the atmosphere increased at new 
and full moon in the same manner that the 
waters of the ocean are raised, but to a much 
greater extent? If so, why does not the baro- 
meter indicate it by rising ?—Journal of the 
Asiatic Society. 
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n. | Barometer. Ww tnt. | Weather. 

30.09 | N Clear. 

30.15 N Ditto. 

30.02 N.E. Ditto. 
29.65 N.E. Shrs. p.m. 

29.70 N.E. | Cloudy. 

Tues. 10 Gi 54 29.65 N.E toSW Ditto. 
Wed. IL) 63 47 29.60 (S.WtoNW Ditto. 





Nights and mornings ‘for the greater pert fair. 

Mean temperature of the week, 57.5°. Greatest vari- 
ation, 29°.—Mean atmospheric pressure, 29.90. 

Day decreased on Wednesday, 3h. 40 min. 





NOVELTIES IN LITERATURE AND ARI. 

Trevelyan, by the Author of ‘A Marriage in High 
Life.’ 

Lieutenant Breton’s Narrative of his Recent Excur- 
sions in New South Wales, Western Australia, and 
Van Diemen’s Land. 

Naval Adventures during ‘aes -five Years Service, 
by Lieutenant Bowers, R.N 


Just published, Castle's - Synopsis of Systematic 
Botany, 4to. 4s. 6d.—Discourses on the Colossians, 
by Thomas Watson, B.A. &vo. 10s. 6d.—A Companion 
to Kkton Greek Grammar, by Rev. R. Cole, L2mo. 5s, 
—The Philoctetes of Sophocles, with English Notes, 
Questions, &c., by G. Burges, A.M. 5s.—The Children’s 
Weekly Visitor, Ist Series, 3 vols. 13s.—The Headsman, 
by Cooper, 3 vols. 12. 11s. 6d.—A Guide to the Choice of 
Books, 12mo. Gs. 6d.—The Adieu, a Farewell Token of 
Cc hristian Friendship, 32mo. 3s. 6¢.—Hindmarsh on the 
Resurrection, with an Appendix and Supplementary 
Essay, 8vo. 5s.— Bonner’s Life of Bishop Heber, 12mo. 
3s. 6d.— Brailsford on the Literature of Ancient Greece, 
&vo. 5s.—Jardine’s Naturalist’s Library, Vol. 2, Mamma- 
lia, Vol. 1, Monkeys, 6s.—A Supplement to Bott's and 
Nolan’s Poor Laws, by J. ‘I’. Pratt, Esq., 15s. 





To CORRESPONDENTS. | 

A. M‘M. —Senex.— John S—y.—J. G. D.—D.— 
Phemius ; received. 

A literary Artist of some skill and much knowledge 
is publ'shing a series of ‘ Pen and Ink Sketches’ in 
the Liverpool Journal, and has this week given a 
full-length portrait,—tor, in truth, it occupies three 
columns,—of the Afhenaum, its Editor and Contri- 
butors, Of the personal courtesy of the writer we are 
very sensible—of his high commendation of the con- 
duct of this Paper we are proud—and it would be 
ungracious, after his many civilities, did we offer 
one word of objection, except upon a point of fact, 
which admits of proof. The writer observes, that 
“the Athenwum has latterly become too much of a 
foreign review” ; and the Editor, ina note, adds, “ We 
have a curious proof of this in the Atheneum of the 
3lst August. It contains nine leading reviews—of one 
American, three German, two Italian, one French, and 
three English works. We find that the Editor takes 
credit to himself for this. He says, ‘lf we had not 
fortunately opened for ourselves an inexhaustible re- 
source in foreign literature,our paper would have been 
a blank, or our readers wearied with everlasting quo- 
tations from books that must, by this time, have passed 
through half the circulating libraries and reading-rooms 
in the kingdom.’ Ja the present dearth of new 
ond good English works, there may be truth in 
this ; but the complaint is, that, at add times, the 
Atheneum is too diffuse in notices of foreign works.’ 
Now, our apology is, that, on the 3lst August, there 
was not a single English work entitled to a lead- 
ing review (that had not been reviewed. This the 
writer seems half inclined to admit ;—further, then, if 
he will turn over the pages of the Atheneum for 
the months of January, February, and March—the 
height of the London publishing season—he will find 
that, with the exception of the Memoir of Silvio Pellico 
—the Book of the Hundred-and-One—Caspar Hauser 
—and the Duchess of Abrantés—all subsequently 
translated and published in England—and of which 
the notices in the Athenaum could therefore only 
differ by priority, and cost to the Proprietors, from 
reviews of English works—the whoie space occupied 
by foreign reviews did not exceed five-and-thirty co- 
lumns, or considerably less than one extra sheet,—and, 
as our readers know, we have given many extra 
sheets. Vhe truth is, our foreign literature is @ posi- 
tive addition to the paper without cost to the sub- 
scriber. 
are most interesting; to all, in our judgment, they are 
of great value. The Atheneum now reflects not merely 
the progress and advance of literature and science in 
this country, but throughout the world. Let it, how- 
ever, be distinctly understood, that we have not 
substituted one literature for another, but given the 
one in addit on to the other ; and if our kind friend, 
as he undoubtedly deserves to be considered, though 
unknown to us, will but examine the Athenaeum atten- 
tively, he will fod that the additional and gratuitous 
sheets, of which he makes honourable mention, contain 
more matter thau a// our foreign reviews put tovether, 

All, therefore, to whom foreign literatare is without 


interest, have only to pass it by, and they will still find 
that they have received a full annual volume of purely 
English literature. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


MEDICAL SCHOOL, KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
'NHE AUTUMN COURSE of LECTURES 
and DEMONSTRATIONS will commence on TUESDAY, 
the Ist of October uext, when an Introductory Lecture will be 
delivered by Professor WATSON, at Three o’ "clock precisely, 
Full particulars of the various C ourses, &c. may be obtained 
upon application at the Secretary’s Office ; or to Mr. B, Fellowes, 
39, Ludgate-street ; and the Monon & eee. 
ITER, M.A. Principal. 
The SENIOR DEPAR TMENT, * an for the Regular and 
= rasional Students, will be RE- op ENED on TUPSDAY, the 
of October, and the SCHOOL 


Ist RE-COMMENCED on 
WEDNESDAY, the Lith of Septe uber. 


GOVERNESS 


YOUNG LADY is desirous to engage 

herself as GOVERNESS ina GENTEEL FAMILY. tn 
addition to the ustal requisites of an English Education, she 
would undertake to give instructions in French, Music,” and 
Drawing. A family would be preferred in which the children 
are under twelve years of age.—Apply to E, A. E., Rose Cottage, 
Wellington-road, St. John’s Wood. 











TO STATIONEKS, PRINTERS, AND OTHERS. 
UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. 
O BE DISPOSED OF (on account of a 
death in the family), an OLD-ESTABLISHED BUSINESS 


| in the above Line, situate advantageously in one of the principal 





‘To many readers, the notices of foreign werks | 





Thorang ghiares of the Metropolis. The Materials consist o 
2 Presses, about 5080 Ib. of Type, and every necessary requisite. 
Further particulars may be had on personal app jlication to 

Mr. S. - Teulon, Wine and Spirit Merchant, 203, Toole reels 


TESY of ENGLAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSCRANCE COMPANY, 20, New Bridge-street, 
London, Justituted at Exeter, 1807. 

LIFE and FIRE !NSURANCES are effected at reduced Pre- 
miums, and the Assured are entitled, among other advantages, to 
participate periodically in the Protits.—Prospectuses, with the 
Rates, may be had, gratis, at the Offices in Exeter or London ; or 


of any of the Agents in the Country. 
JAS. ANDERTON. 
ORNE’S PUBLIC and 
READING-ROOM, No. 105, Cheapside, nearly opposite 
bow Church; consisting of an extensive Collection of Works in 


the various Departments of Literature, with a good Supply of 
the New Publications and —- ~ ge 














LIBRARY 


£5 5 will be entitled to 18 Booke | in Town, or ae the Country. 
=e 12 —— omen 





7 8 laa 
“Subscribers at Two Guineas per Annum, One “Pond Si Six Shil- 
lings the Half Year, or Fifteen Shillings the Quarter, are entitled 
to 4 Books at a time, including Magazines aud Reviews.—Cata- 
logue, 3s. 
AUTUMN SAL RAMBLES. 
PIC TURESQUE COMPANION ina 
ROUND the SOUTHERN COAST of ENGLAND. 
avings by Bonner. tn 2 volumes, handsomely 
or. gilLedges, price only 20s. 
¢ beautiful miviatare volumes, which have been pro- 
duced at a cost of several thousand pounds, demand our unqua- 
lided praise. The information they contain is of the most in- 
teresting nature, and it is conveyed in so pleasing and intelligent 
a form as to render the work a delightfal travelling companion. 
‘The views are numerous, and very fait! fully executed, by Bonner.” 
—Court Journal. 

* Four hundred and twenty such views as these are, of ben- 
selves, aricl treasure, and delightful for home re collections.” 

Athenaeum, 

W. Kidd, 14, Chandos-street, West Strand. 
tLASER’S MAGAZINE for 
“' humorously broug he to a close with the following :—* So 
we conclude the weary but agrecable labours of the month, We 
flatter ourselves we have vot as me badly. Sir Egerton Brydges, 
ran O'Doherty, John Galt, and Robert Macnish ; Doctor 
nd Sir Charles Bell (by proxy), and David Moir (by 
ymmobardinio and Morgan Rattler (in Masquerade )— 
fe ot auhappy poets of the peine forte et dure—A host of 
Wondrous persons in our Fraser Papers, the least of whom would 
sustain the falling fortanes of other Periodicals, all contribute to 
our colamns.— lit ies, polemics, pastime, poetry, philosophy, 
Promotion, pugnacily, pressography, per-one-dramatism, per- 
sonality, persiflage, pe rambulate our pages 3 and perpetuate them 
to posterity. Lhere’s a dish of p's, good reader, that will never 
be out of season, and so farewell ; gird up your loins, and ee, 
» yourself for a vigorous bre wing in October.—O,. 

. The current volume began the tst of July, and those in 
tei nding : to subscribe for this periodical would do well to order 
the three Nombers (July, August, and September) forthwith, as 
but a few copies only remain unsold, Every Bookseller aud 
Newsman in Towa aud Country receives Subse ribers” * hames, 


Will be published, the 16th of this month, | 
N the NATURAL and MATHEMATI- 
CAL LAWS concerning POPULATION, VITALITY, and 
MORTALITY; the Modifications which the Law of Mortality 
receives, whe referred to different Classes of Pe ople, and 
y the Movements of Population to its Progress of Re- 
with ‘Tables of Mortality, applicable to five Classes of 
and other Tables, stating the relations between Capital 
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} each Se bi 
and Income, under the ope ration of Compound Luterest. 


By FRANCIS CORBAUX, 
1 vol. price 20. 

Aa the edition extends to no more than 250 copies, of ot 
many are already appropriated, the remaining are to be had 
only, at No. 5, Hercules’ Buildings, Lambeth, where verbal or 
writien applications shall meet dee attention. 

INDIGESTION—CHANGE OF AIR. 
N ESSAY on INDIGESTION; or, MOR- 
BID SENSIBILITY of the STOMACH and ROWE! ; 
as the proximate Cause, or characteristic Condition of Dyspey mia, 
Nervous Erritaility, Mental Despondency, Hypochondriacism, and 
many other rye with an improved Method of Treatment, 


medicinal and die 
By JAMES JOHNSON, M.D., 
King. 
Sth edit. price 6s. 6d. boards. 


Also, t the same Author, 

Change of Air; or, the Pursuit of Health: 
illustrating the beneficial effects of bodily exercise, pure air, &c. 
in a Variety of diseases. 3rd edit. enlarged, price 8s. 6d, 

Published by $. Highley, 32, Fieet-street. 















*hysician Extraordinary to the 


| 





- This day is published, price 1s. 6d. 
| ONDON HIGH SCHOOL REPORT for 
the SESSION ending July 25, 1833; read at the Annual 
Meeting of Parents for the Distribution of Prizes. ‘To which are 
annexed the Greek, Latin, and Mathematical Examination 
Papers, &c. &e. 
T Harst, 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


This day is published, in post 8vo, price 35. bound, 
HE SCHOOL JOURNAL, arranged for 
receiving an ACCOUNT of EV ERY DAY’S EMPLOY. 
MENT for the Space of One Year. 
Priuted for John Taylor, 30, Upper Gower-street, 


MRS. H. MORE’S WORKS. 
This day is published, 

——s a in 11 vols. post 8vo, with a Portrait engraved 
y De from a Picture by H. W. Pickersgill, R.A, = the 

4. n of Sir T. D. Acland, Bart., price 5¢. in boa 
THHE WORKS of HANNAH MORE, 

A New Edition, with Additions and Corrections, 
Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. Blackwood, Edinburgh, 
Proof impressions of the Portrait of Mrs, More on ‘large Paper 

may be had, price 4 4s. 


Published this day, price 5s. _— _— by ‘Turner's ‘splendid 


Vie 
DRY BURGH. "ABBE EY, 
The soak -place of Sir Y alte r Scott, 
rnlume the Fifth of 
IR WALTE R sc OT T’S POETRY, 
Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; Whittaker and Co. London, 
Of whon: may be had, 


Volumes I. to IV., each with two of Turner’s 




















| beautiful Landecapes., 


| conception I ever met with. 





Also, the Completion of 
The Waverley Novels, after ‘ Woodstock,’ in 
Avo., 12m0., and Isnio., including * Castle Dangerous,’ the last 
Work of the Author. 
Just published, price 5s. 12mo, bound, 
A THEORETICAL and PR ACTICAL 
Rules are systematically laid down, and the prince ipal difficulties 


GRAMMAR of the FRENCH LANGUAGE, wherein the 
explained according to the decisions ot the French Academy. 
B LEVIZAC 


Twentieth edition, with numerous corrections, additions, and 
bnpeoreeenats 
By J. H. SIEVRAC. 
London: Dulau and Co. 37, Soho-square ; Whittaker and Co, 
Ave Maria-lane ; Longman and Co, Paternoster row; Simpkia 
and Co, Stationers’-hall-court; Baldwin and Cradock, Pater- 


noster-row ; J.Cumming, Dublin; and Oliver & Boyd, Edinburgh, 

r 7 AT AT ~ 
A New FRENCH and ENGLISH GRAM- 

MAR, upon a Methodical Plan, with copious Exercises 

ou Orthography, Syntax, and Punctuation, extracted from the 

hest Authors, and disposed in accordance with the Rules; by 

EL and CHAPSAL. A Work placed among the Class-be 

« Roval Council of the University of Paris, translated from 

3rd Parisian edition, — adapted to the Use of the Euglish 

Students, by J. H.SIEV RAC 

Dulas and Co. Foreis zn Reokeeliere © 37 sobe-earer 


Just published, price, bound, 4s. 








“EMBLE- 


Seventh edit, 


B E; 




















a Just published, in § 
ENOIW LOGOGR APHIC. 
MATICAL FRENCH SPELLING-BOOK, 
corrected and considerably improved, 
Counters to ditto, in a Box, price 18s. 
Dulau and Co. Foreign Booksellers, 37, Soho-square. 
NEW EASTERN NOVEL, 
In a few days, 
x 

A & *.4.3.3.5 

Or, A TALE OF ALRASCHID. 

lu % vols, post 8vo. 

** The descriptions of Indian scenery in this work are new, 
striking, and highly picturesque; and though I have read a great 
many books apor Hindoostan, | never had a picture of a Mogul 
camp, army, and march, betore my eyes ull [ read_this book. 
Some of the characters are remarkably good, and Buceas, the 
fakier, is, without exception, the most original: and extraordinary 

The last two volumes are the best, 
and some of the scenes and incidents in them, especially the 
flight upon the. rive r, and the death of the Magician, carried me 
entirely away. —Anthor of * Richelicen.’ 

ccnrene ah M‘Crone, 11, Waterleo-place. Agents Bell and 

, Edinburgh; Smith and Son, Glasgow ; and Fr 

Wa ake a n, Dublin. Orde r received also by every peteclice 
the United Kingdom. 

OCTAVO EDITION OF BISHOP MONK’S LIFE OF BENTLEY. 

This day is published, in 2 vols. Svo, with a new Portrait, by 

Dean, oe il. 4s. iu boards, the 2nd edition, revised and 

corrected 
tae at E of RICHARD BENTLEY, D.D. 

Master of Trinity College, and Regius Professor of Disi- 
nity the University of Cambridg re; with an Accouut of his 
MVritings, and Anecdotes of many distinguished C haracters during 
the Period in which be fonrished, 
By JAMES HE NRY MONK, D.D. 


Lord Bishop of Gloucester. 





Printed for J. G. & F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-plive, Pall Mall; and J. % J.J. Deighton, Cambridge, 





Vins day Is published, iu “2 vols, 12mo. price 1s. 


B ithe rtestu ie POWLET; 
or, The FRENCH in MOSCOW in 1812. 


Printed for A. K. Newman and Co. London, 
Where may be had, published this Summer, 


Jessy; or, the Rose of Donald’s Cottage. 


2nd edit. 4 vols. 12, - 
Alice Gray. By Catherine G. Ward. 3 vols. 


16s. 6d. : 
Matilda and Malek Adhill. By M. Cottin 
4vols, 4th edit. 22s 





Rosine Laval. By J.Smith. 2 vols. 10s. 64d. 

Lucy Chamont; or, Pride Humbled. By C. 
Lucas. 3 vols, 16s. 6d. 

Swallow Barn; or, a Sojourn in Virginia 


4 vols. 1, 
Going too Far; a Tale. 2 vols. 10s. 
Haunted Priory; or, the House of Rayo 


2-vols. 956 
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This day is published, price 7 
SONS for CHRISTIANITY, 


AND THE HOPE THEREIN FOUNDED. 
Ball | and Charton, 26, Holles-street, _London. 


'F 
SECOND EDITION, 


day, in 3 vols. Svo, with fine yey Zincke, and 
- copious Memoir of Horace W oR T bord Dover, : 


Pye SRS of HORACE WAL POLE, 











(EARL of ORFORD,) to sik HORACE MANN, 
British Envoy at the Court of yw ANY. 
Now first published from the = s in the possession of the 
par 
Edited by LORD | DOVER. 
Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street. 
— a ne ge = 














Ina ad days, in 8vo. embellished with a beautiful Portrait of the Deciien, &e. 


THE DUCHESS OF BERRY 


IN LA VENDEE. 
By GENERAL DERMONCOURT. 


Comprising a Narrative of her singular Adv entures, her Private Papers, and Secret Correspondence. Arranged and published by 


the General, with the Authority of the Duchess, 


BULL and CHURTON, Library, 26, eanenent, London. 





MR. COOPER’S NEW NOVEL. 
This day is published, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

H E H E DS MAN. 
By the Author of ‘ The Spy,” ‘ The Pilot,’ ‘sag 

Richard Bentley, New Burlington-stree 
Agents for Scotland, Messrs. Bell and Bradfute, € Edinburgh ; 
for Ireland, Mr. John’ Cumming, Dublin. To be had also of all 
respec! table’ Booksellers throughout the United Kinzdom. 


NEW VOYAGE OF DISCOV el BY COMMAND OF THE 
LORDS COMMISSIONERS OF THE ADMIRAL = 
This day, in 2 vols, 8vo. with hn... Piates, Maps, 
APTAIN OWEN’S NARRAT iv E 
OF VOYAGES TO EXPLORE THE SHORES OF 
AFRICA, ARABIA, and MADAGASCAR, 
Performed in H.M.S. Leven and Barracouta. 

#,* This Work contains a fall description of the manners and 
customs of the people inhabiting that immense line of coast from 
the River Gambia, on the West Coast of Africa, to Muscat, in 
the Persian Gulf; from the MSS. of Capt. Owen, and other 
Officers engaged in the E xpedition, 

“ A most worthy companion to the Voyages of Captains Cook, 
Frauhlin, Ts and Beechey.”—Morning Post. 

ard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty.) 


POPULAR NEW WORKS ON INDIA. 


Just published, by Richard Bentley, New Burlington-street, 
New and Cheaper Edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Plates, 


XCURSIONS IN INDIA. 


By Captain THOMAS SKINNER, 3ist Regiment. 
» 








TOURS IN UPPER INDIA, 
By Major ARCHER, 
Late Aide-de-Camp to Lord Combermere. 2 vols. svo. 

“Both Major Archer’s and Captain Skinner’s works abound 
in lively repre: entations of all that strikes the eye as new, beau- 
; descriptions of the appearance and manners of 
es nd spirit-stirring recitals of lion and tiger hunts, 
enlivened by their risks, dangers, and escapes.” —Ldind, Rev. 
3. 





New Edition, ante, and corrected, 
Portrait, Map, & 
SIR DAVID B VTR D'S LIFE, 
By THEODORE HOOK, Esq. 
* Replete with ‘descriptions of the most perilous adventure 
and enterprise.” —Herald, 


3 vols. 8vo. with fine 


4. 
THE EAST INDIA SKETCH-BOOK; 
Or, LIFE IN INDIA, 2 vols. post 8vo. 
“Life in India has often been painted, bat never with more 
agree able versatility and trath.” *—Sunday Times. 


" 4th edition, just ‘published, 2s.6d.a 
REATISE on STAMMERING and 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS in SPEECH, with several ad- 
ditional Cases of Cure, medicinally treated to remove the Ner- 
vous Cause of the Disease. 
By J. POETT, Sen., M.R.C.S, 
Gloucester- ~plac e, Portmau-square. 
and Budd, 118, Pali Mall; and Highley, 32, 


Sold by Cal 
Fleet-street. 


__Mr. P. merely accepts the usual medical fee each visit. 


HE LATE HANNAH MORE.—A POR- 
TRAIT and MEMOIR of this venerated Lady is published 
in Part IV. (New Edition) of The NATIONAL PORTRAIT 
GALLERY. ‘The Portrait is engraved by W, Finden, Esq. from 
the original Fainting by H. Pickersyill, Esq. R. A., in the 

possession of Sir ‘Thos. Dyke Ac ‘land, Bart. 

ludia Proofs, for framing, 2s. each. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co, 








Just published, Complete, 
NIGHT’S VASES and ORNAMENTS, 
in 12 Parts, 4s, each; or bound, complete, 2/7. 10s. De. 
signed for Are hitects, Jewellers, Silversmiths, Potters, Die- 
Sinkers, Founders, Carvers, Chasers, Modellers, Weavers, and 
ali Ornamental Manufacturers. Eugraved in a supetior style on 
50 quario Plates, 


nm ght’s Book of Crests, on 30 quarto Plates, 


t Knight’ s Heraldic Illustrations, on 20 quarto 
ales, Vv. is. 
- Knight’s Ornamental Alphabets, on 5 quarto 
ates, 3s. 
London: F. Knis rht, 12, Broske-ctrest, Holborn; 


and to be 
had of all Country Bookse ile rs, &c, 


THE LIBRAKY OF ROMANCE. 

On the Ist of October will be published, price 6s. neatly bound 
in cloth, 
W A D E M A R, 
A m of The Thirty Years’? War. 
By the pater of ¢ yy! of a Physician,’ 
orming the sth Volame of 
THE LIBRARY. ‘OF ORIG INAL ROMANCE, 

Published every alternate Month, _ following have already 
aepeeet 


Ghost - Hunter. By 
anim, 


"he Stolen Child. 
oi 5. The Bondman. 

2 Schinderiiannes, - Ritchie. | 6. The Slave King. 

3. Waltham. A No Hugo. 


By Galt. 





By Victor 





Vol. 7, published on a Ist of Angust, contains an Original 
Persian Romance, entitied THE KHAN’S TALE. By James | 
Baillie Fraser, Psq 8. 

Auy of the above volumes may be had separate, price only 6s. 

Smith, Elder, and Co, Corahill. 











| Gardening and other interesting pursi 


DAILY SiPaCrS® FROM PARIS, 


LA VENDEE 


ET MADAME. 


Par GENERAL DERMONCOURT. 


BAILLIERE, vemmaanind 219, Regent-street, 





INSTRUCTIVE AND ‘ENT ERTAINING PRESENTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 





In 18mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth boards, 


T 


HE ALPHABET OF ZOOLOGY, 


for the Use of Beginners; being the Sixth of Professor Renn1£’s Scientific Alphabets. 


ALSO, JUST READY, 


THE ALPHABET OF BOTANY, a New Edition, carefully revised, 


and with numerous additions. 
London: Published by W. S. OR 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


ALPHABE 


Rand W. SMITH, Paternoster-row ; where may be had, 
ALPHABET OF 
T OF 
ALPHABET OF 
ALPHABET OF CHEMISTRY. 


IN THE 


INSECTS. 
GARDENING. 
ANGLING. 


PRESS, 


MEDIC: AL, BOTANY. 


* Lucid, complete, and perfectly intelligible.”"—Examiaer, seciiadie 














Now publishing i in, Monthly Parts, price 1s.; ond Half Volumes, 7s. 6d. cloth, lettered, 


ue 


ILLUSTRATED WITH NUMEROUS S 


BRITISH 
OF ARTS, SCIENCES S 
TEEL PLATES, MAPS, AND WOOD-CUTS. 


CYCLOPADIA 


Q, 
oe. 


In order to render this work as attractive and convenient as possible to purchasers, it is arranged under Five General Divisions, 


Diviston IL.—ARTS and SCIENCES . including every subject connected with the Useful and 
Fine Arts, the Pure and Mixed Scieuces, Medicine, Manufactures and Commerce. 


Division IL—LITERATURE, 


HISTORY, 


GEOGRAPHY, LAW, and 


POLITICS, 


forming acomplete body of Universal History, Geography, and Literature , accompanied by a set of beautifuily-engraved Maps, and 


Plans of ' the prine ipal Cities, 





History of, Animas, P “wait and Miner 


TUR: AL HISTORY, including all that is Useful and Interesting in the 


Division LV. —BIOGR APIIY, including a Sketch of the Life of every Person of celebrity, in 


Ancieut and Modern Time 


Divistox V.—BIBLICAL CRITICISM and THEOLOGY, comprising a complete body of 


Divinity. 


Each of these Divisions will be complete 


in itself, and arranged alphabetically. The First and Second are now publishing 


simultaneously, aud the Third (on Natural History) will appear on the Ist January. 


London: 


FIRE ‘FROM Ww ATE R. 


his day is published, 
HE MEC il ANICS’ MAGAZIN 
It contains, exclusively, the specification ot 


price 3d. 
Mr. Rutter’s Patent for his Mode of generating Heat from Coal- 
‘Tar and Water. Also au Engraving of Messrs, Heaton and 
Company’s Steam Drag, with a Description aud Account of ls 
Performances ; besides numerous other Articles of scicntitic in- 
terest and importance.—Lately completed, price §&s., Vol. 18, 
with a Portrait of Protessor Bavbage. 
Now publishing, Monthly, 

Under the patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty, 

THE QUEEN, 
At Is. small; 1s. 6d. large; and 2s 2s. 6d. bordered, 
THE BOTANIC GARDEN; 

Or, MAGAZINE of HARDY FLOWERING PLANTS: 
Coxtaining exquisitely-coloured figures of ornamental herbaceous 
plants and shrubs, adapted to the Garden and Shrubbery, or 

valuable for their virtues; with tabular views of their native 

country, height, time of flowering, duration, and date of intro- 
duction; also, the ir systematic and popular names, history, qua- 
lities, mode of culture, and such other inform ation as may be 
interesting to the botanist, useful to the cultivator, or pleasing to 


the gene val reader. 
By B. MAUND, F.L.S 

To each Number is nowadded an AUC! cARIUM, every page 
of which may be said to overtiow with miscelianeous information 
on horticultaral and other subjects, partly original, and partly 
condensed from popul ar authorities, 

This is annexed without extra charge. 

In its three distinct forms, the ‘ Botanic Garden’ is acknow- 
ledged the cheapest, 28 well as the most novel and elegant work 
of its class ever executed. [ts peculiar style of embellishment, 
in the Bordered Edition, has never been previously attempted, 

This is the only work now in the course of publication which 
contains coloure! Copperplate Engravings of all the Flowering 
Plants and Shrabs of which it treats, and at the same time com- 
bines a cistiact miscellany of usefal — mation connected with 


London; Simpkin & Marshall; | Sherwood & Co, 





ORR and SMITH, Paternoster-row ; and sold by all Booksellers in Town and Country. 


UTOBLOGRAPHY of JOHN G AL T, Esq. 
F.A.S. Hon. L.s.P. &e. &e., Author of * The Ayrshire 
Lezatees,’ * The Annals of the Parish,’ ‘The Provost,’ xc. Ac, 
la 2 vols. Svo. cloth, 24s, with beautiful original Portrait. 
Messts. COCHRANE and M*CRONE have the pleasure to 
announce that this important work will be ready for delivery on 
the 16th instant, and may be had of every respectable Bookseller 
in the United Kingdom. Ordetsshould be early given, to secure 
the first impressions of the superb portrait, the only authe mticated 
likeness hitherto produced of this disting nished Author, painted 
expressty for this work by John Irvine, Esq., and engraved ou 
stvel, and in line, by R. Graves,—*_* A few tine Proofs on 
India paper may be had separately, price 5s.—Ageuts for Scot- 
land, Messrs. Bell & Bradfate, eee) and Johu Smith & 
Son, Glasgow, Agent for Ireland, W. F. Wakeman, Dublin. 
11, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, Sept. 12. 


PROFESSOR SCHOLEFIELD’S #/SCHYLUS. 
Thiaday is published, in 8vo. price 12s, in boards, the 2nd edit. of 
JESS CHYLLTRAGG:DLA SEPTEM. Cum 

ome ntis et Indicibus. Recensuit suasque Notulas 
oxo ACOBUS SCHOLE .D, M.A. 
Coll, 8.5. Tr int nuper Socius ft Graecarant Literarum Professor 
Peis. 
Cambridge : Printed for J. ‘% ‘i. ie Deighton; and J. G. & F, 
Rivington, London. Of whom may be had, 
Euripidis ‘Trageediz priores quatuor, 
Ricardus Porson, A.M. Receusuit J. Scholefield. 
cunda. 8vo, 14s. 


REV. W. S. GILLY ’S MEMOIR OF NEFF. 
This day is published, - —_ Svo. with a Map, price 6s. in 
boa the 3rd edition of 
MEMOIR of FELIX NEFF, Pastor of 
, the Hich Alps; and of Labours among the French 
Protestants of Dauphine ,a Remnant of the Priminve Christians 
of Gaal. By W.5. GILLY, D.D. 
Prebendary of Durbam, and Vicar of Norham. 
Printed for J. G. and F. Rivington, St. Paui’s Churchyard, and 
Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, 





Edidit 
Editio se- 





THE ATHENZUM. 








IMPORTANT WORKS 
FOR THE SPEEDY ACQUIREMENT OF MODERN LANGUAGES, 


By LOUIS F. DE PORQUET, pr PARIS. 





1. LE TRESOR de PECOLIER FRANCAIS; or, the 
Art poy comer | at Sight ENGLISH into FRENCH, by means of an Eng- 
lish and French Index at the end of the Book ; being a Compendium of the 
most useful Words used in Conversation, in order to acquire both a theoretical 
and practical or ge knowledge of that language. 12th edition. 
Price 3s. 6d.—A KEY, 3s. 6d. 


2. LE PETIT SECRETAIRE PARISIEN, on the Plan 
of the Trésor de l’Ecolier Francais; or the Art of Reading at Sight English 
Letters into French ; with Notes, in which the most difficult Idioms are trans- 
Jated into French at the end of the Book, with additional Letters on Business, 
Bills, &c. Sth edit. Price 3s.6d.—A KEY, 3s. 6d. 5th edit. 


NOEL and CHAPSAL’S FRENCH GRAMMAR, adopted by the Univer- 
sity of France, translated into English under the title of 


8. DE PORQUET’S PARISIAN GRAMMAR;; or, 
PETITE GRAMMAIRE pour des COMMENCANS: ina very easy and 
familiar Style, by Questions and Answers. To which have been added, 
Exercises for Beginners. With a Nomenclature of the most useful Words 
of the indeclinable parts of Speech. 230 pp. Srdedit. Price 3s.6d.—A KEY, 
Is. 


4. HISTOIRE DE NAPOLEON, 4a I’usage des écoles ; 
containing an abridged Relation of the most Remarkable Events connected 
with the ‘English History and that of Europe for the last Thirty-five Years. 
By L. A. J. Mordacque. Map and Portrait: the Pupil at the same time 
acquiring a knowledge of Modern History and Geography. With Map and 
Portrait, 5s. 


5. DE PORQUET’S SCHOOL DICTIONARY of 
the FRENCH LANGUAGE. English and French—French and English. 
This is a more comprehensive Dictionary than any of the Pocket Dictionaries 
published for the Use of Schools. It contains the entire French Language, 
and all vulgar and improper expressions omitted. In cloth or sheep, 5s. 


6. SYLLABAIRE PARISIEN; or, Modern French 
Spelling Book: the only true Method of learning the French Languzge ac- 
cording to the Parisian Accent, arranged upon the system adopted in the 
Public Schools at Paris, and adapted to the English Student. With 


A SHORT GRAMMAR for BEGINNERS, anda SMALL COLLECTION 
of EASY and FAMILIAR PHRASES. Price 2s. 3rd edit. 


7. PARISIAN PHRASEOLOGY ; being a Collection 
of Sent es in C ( 
French Syntax; being a copious choice of Examples on all the Rules, and a 
Recapitulation of them, extracted from the best modern Authors—an essential 
Companion to the Scholar and Traveller ; as also a Sequel to all Grammars. 
Price 2s. 4th edit. 


8. INTRODUCTION to the PARISIAN PHRASE- 
OLOGY ; or, a Collection of short French Phrases for Beginners.—A Com- 
panion to the ‘ Parisian Phraseology.’ Price 1s. 6d. 2nd edit. 





9. FRENCH GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS; 
or, Two Hundred Observations on several Constructions of the Parts of Speech 
and most useful Idioms. Multum in Parvo. Price ls. 6d. 4th edit, : 

“ These are very useful little books.” —Aihenaum. 
FOR THE USE OF PRIVATE FAMILIES AND TEACHERS, 


10. THE FENWICKIAN SYSTEM; or, GUIDE for 
MASTERS and GOVERNESSES to teach the French Language; with a 
division of labour. An essential Work for the Heads of Schools, Private 
Families, and French Masters. In boards, price 5s. 6d. Second edition, 
Dedicated to Baron Brougham and Vaux; with a Portrait of the Author, 


11. THE FRENCH POETICAL GIFT; or, PETIT 
COURS DE LITTERATURE; being Selections from the best French 
Poets from Malherbe to Voltaire, intended as an Introduction to the Readi 
of the French Classics, by Mons. Le Normand de l’Osier, and Mons. Bellon, 
of Chester. Edited by M. FENWICK DE PORQUET. With Vignettes 
and Portraits, 4s.; ditto in silk and gilt edges, 5s. 6d, 


12. SEQUEL to TRESOR;; or, Turning of English 


Idioms into French at sight, with Notes. Price 3s. Gd.—A _ KEY, 3s. 6d. 


15. TRADUCTEUR PARISIEN ; The Art of rendering 
French into English, consisting of a Collection of Anecdotes, Historical Facts, 
familiar Letters of celebrated Characters, Extracts from Sacred Dramas, &. 
To which is added, a Lexicon of the Words, Idioms, and Gallicisms. Price 4s. 6d, 
“ La mére en permettra la lecture a sa fille.” 3rd edit. 300 pp. 


14. IL TESORETTO DELLO SCOLARE ITALIANO; 
or, the Art of Translating easy English Phrases into Italian, at sight. by means 
of a Lexicon at the end of the Work. On the Plan of * Le Trésor del’ Ecolier 
Frangais.’ Price Ss. 6d. 3rd edit. revised by Alfieri. 


15. A KEY. Revised by Sig. Alfieri. Price 3s. 6d, 





Use, to facilitate the Knowledge of the formation of 


With Grammatical Annotations. Price 4s. 6d. 
Third edition, revised and enlarged by Signor Alfieri, __ 
| 16. IL FRASEGGIATORE TOSCANO; or, an Unique 
| Selection of Short Italian Phrases, to facilitate an easy and complete know- 
j ledge of the formation of the Verbs and Syntax of that tongée. An essential 
Companion to the Scholar and ‘Traveller, and the only Work yet printed as 
a general Sentence Book ; framed on the Plan of the ‘ Parisian Phraseology’; 
| with Twelve easy Dialogues, and Rules on the different forms of addressing 
| persons used by the Italians. Price 3s. 6d. 3rd edit. revised by Alfieri. 
|" “ They are excellently calculated to advance the French or Italian Scholar, 
We recommend Mons. de Porquet’s Works generally—founded on ob- 
| vious principles.” —Literary Gazette. 
| 17. ITALIAN GRAMMATICAL ANNOTATIONS; 
or, Observations on several Constructions of the Parts of Speech and most 
| useful Idioms. Price 2s. By Alfieri. 

18. THESAURUS LINGU LATIN; or, the Art 
| of Translating from English at sight into the Latin Language. This Work 
| has been sedulously written upon the Model of ‘Le Trésor.’ Price 4s.— 

A KEY, 3s. 6d. 


OPINIONS OF REVIEWERS ON M. LOUIS FENWICK DE PORQUET'S WORKS. 


“There is no better rule for the acquisition of a language than the frequent 
translation into it of easy sentences.” —Atlas, Oct. 17. 


“ The Fenwickian System.—The first of these books offers one of the best 
systems which we have lately seen—so simple in its nature, and yet so com- 
prehensive.”—Sunday Times. 

“If it be the wish of the learner to speak French, he ought to be in the 
habit of making sentences in French. The old plan of getting off nume- 


Published by F. DE PORQUET and COOPER, School i 


jrous pages of grammar and then writing exercises, is a stow and inefficient 
| method of proceeding. M. Porquet’s plan is undoubtedly far better than the 
| old pecket-picking system.” —Spectator, Saturday, Dec. 11, 1830. 


“These are very useful little books.” —Athenaum. 
| “ The system of Mons. Fenwick de Porquet is calculated. we are convinced, 
| to effect a very important revolution in the present mode of teaching French. 
| —Liverpool Chronicle, Sept. 17. 1831. 


30oksellers and Agents, 11, Tavistock-street, Covent-garden. 





FOREIGN AND ENGLISH SCHOLASTIC AGENCY. 


FENWICK DE PORQUET and COOPER inform their friends, that ow 


ing to their extensive connexions both in France and in England, consequent 


upon the very general adoption of their Elementary Works, they are daily corresponding with eminent Teacliers in want of Situations, and with Heads 


Families and Schools in want of Governesses or Assistants. 


Their AGency DEPARTMENT is conducted on the most liberal principles, differing in every respect from the usual methods of conducting establishments 


of that nature. Their object being to assist those who use or may use their 
smail charge to Assistants and Governesses, if suited, to cover office expenses 


publications, no charge is made to Families and Heads of Schools, and buta 
and the time devoted to their respective applications. One of the partners 


(Mons. De Porquet, a native of Paris) pays particular attention to the claims of those who profess to teach the French or Italian languages. None are 
recommended, either natives or foreigners, whose accent and knowledge is not perfect. 


Letters, = paid, from either party, punctually attended to. 
Messrs. De 


Porquet and Cooper also negociate confidentially the disposal or purchase of SCHOLASTIC PROPERTY. 








London : J. Hotmes, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 
Published every Saturday at the ATHENZUM OFFICE, No. 2, Catherine Street, Suand, by J. FRANCIS; and solid by all Booksellers and Newsvenders in Town and Country. 
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